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POETRY: 


From the Aibany Daily Advurtiser. 
MOTHER AND CHILD. 


Mother? I fear the thunder’s peal, 

The vivid lightning’s flash: 

Seé how the tempest fells the trees, 
With awful crash. 


Mother. Come hither then, my dearest child, 
Thou hast now. nought to fear; 
Though tempests rage, and thunders roll, 
Thy Mother's here. 


Mother? where has my father gone, 
Will he stay e’er away ? 
I recollect he used to teach 

My lips to pray. 


Mother. Thy father, child, now sleepsin death, 
Vet still murmur not. 
Though time hath dried the fount of tears, 
He’s not forgot. 


And have I then, no parent else, 
Than thou, my Mother dear? — 
To shield, and guard me, in this world 
From ev'ry fear. 


Mother. Thou hast another father, child, » 
Who ne’er from thee ‘Il be riven, 
A parent ever good and kind, 
Whio reigns in Heav'n. 


Mother, is heav’n the resting place, 

Where thine own darling boy, 

Will join his parents after death, 
To live in joy? — 


Child. 


Child. 


Child. 


Child. 


Mother. Ay, heaven is that happy land, 
The mourner’s wished for home ; 
That world, where misery and wo 
Doth never come. 


I think that we, my Mother dear, 

Would be most happy there-; 

If we could make our resting place, 
Forever there. 


Child. 


Mother. Yes, dearest, we will ever rest, 
In that bright happy Jand ; 
And in the presence ofthe Lord, 
Forever stand. 


Child. Dear Mother, now there’s nought I fear; 


~ Though pealing thunders roll, 
And lightnings flash, they cannot harm 
My’ ‘deathiess soul. 


Mother. Nay, fear not, my gentle hoy, «° 
Though storu.s and tewpests rieey 
For there is bliss when life is o’er 
Beyond the skies. 


BRUNTFIELD. 
A TALE OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 

The war carried on in Scotland, by the friends 
and enemies of Queen Mary, after her departare 
into England, was productive of an almost complete 
dissolution of order, and laid the foundation of many 
feuds which were kept up by private families and 
individuals long after all political cause of hostility 
had ceased. Among the most remarkable quarrels 
which history or tradition has recorded as arising 
out of that civil broil, I know of none so deeply che- 
rished or accompanied by so many romantic and pe- 
culiar cireumstances, as one which took place be- 
tween two old families of gentry in the neighbour- 
hood of Edinburgh. Stephen Bruntfield, laird of 
Craighouse, had been a zealous and disinterested 
— of the Queen. Robert Moubray of Barn- 

ougle was the triend successively of Murray and 
Morton, and distinguished himself very highly in 
their cause. During the year 1572, when Edinburgh 
Casile was maintained by Kirkaldy of Grange in be- 
half of the Queen, Stephen Bruntfield held out 
Craighouse in the same interest, and suffered a siege 
from a detechment of the forces of the Regent, com- 
manded by the laird of Barnbuugle. This latter 
baron, a man of fierce and brutal nature, entered 
life as a younger brother, and at an early period 
chose to cast his fate among the Protestant leaders, 
with a view of improving his fortunes. The death 
of his elder brother in rebellion at Langside, enabled 
the Regent Murray to reward his services with a 
grant of the patrimonial estate, of which he did not 
scruple to take possession by the strong hand, to the 
exclusion of his infant niece, the daughter of the late 
proprietor. Some incidents which occurred in the 
course of the war had inspired a mutual hatred of 
the most intense character into the breasts of Brunt- 
field and Moubray; and it was tlerefore with a feel- 
ing of strong personal animosity, as well as of poli- 
tical rancour, that the latter undertook the task of 

watching the motions of Bruntfield at Craighouse.— 
Bruntfield, after holaing out for many months, was 
obliged, along with his friends in Edinburgh Castle, 
to yield to the party of the Regent. Like Kirkaldy 
and Maitland of Lethington, he surrendered upon a 
promise of life and estate; but while his two friends 
perished, one by the band of the executioner, the 
other by his own hand, he fell a victim to the sate- 
less spite of his personal enemy, who, in conducting 


F. 


bitter expression on the part of the captive, and 
smote him dead upon the spot. Bruntfield left a 
widow and three infant sons. 

The lady of Craighouse had been an intimate of 
the unfortunate Mary, from her early years; was 
educated with her France, in the Catholic faith: and 
had left her court to become the wife of Bruntfield. 
it was a time calculated to change the natures of wo- 
men, as wellasof men. ‘The severity with which 
her religion was treated in Scotland, the wrongs of 
her royal mistress, and finally the sufferings and 
death of her husband, acting upon a miod naturally 


_| enthusiastic, all conspired to alter the character of 


Marie Carmichael, and substitute for the rosy hues 
of her early years, the gloom of the sepulchre and 
the penitentiary. She continued, after the restora- 
tron of peace, to reside in the house of her late hus- 
band; but, though it was within two miles of the city, 
she did not re-appear in public. With no society 
but that of her children, and the persons necessary 
to attend upon them, she mourned in secret over past 
events, seldom stirring from an apartment, which, 
in accordance with a fashion by no means uncommon, 
she had caused to be hung with black, and which was 
solely illuminated by a lamp. In the most rigorous 
observances of her faith she was assisted by a priest, 
whose occasional visits formed almost the only inter- 
course which she maintained with the external world. 


| One strange passion gradually acquired a complete 


sway over her mind—REVENGE—a passion which the 
practice of the age had invested with a conventional 
respectability, and which no kind of religious feel- 
ing, then known, was able either to check or soften. 
So entirely was she absorbed by this fatal passion, 
that her very children, at length, ceased to have in- 
terest or merit in her eyes, except in so far as they 
appeared likely to be the means of gratifying it.— 
One after ancther as they reached to the age of four- 
teen, she sent them to France, in order to be edu- 
ested; but the accomplishment to which they were 
eajoined to direct their principal attention was that 
cf martial exercises. ‘The eldest, Stephen, returned, 
at eighteen, a strong and active youth, with a mind 
of little polish, or literary information, but consider- 
ed a perfect adept at sword-play. As his mother 
surveyed his noble form, a smile stole into the desert 
of her wan and widowed face, as a winter sunbeam 
wanders over a waste of snows. But it was a smile 
of more than motherly pride; she was estimating the 
power which that frame would have in contending 
with the murderous Moubray. She was not alone 
pleased with the handsome figure of her first-born 
child; but she thought with a fiercer and faster joy 
upon the appearance which it would make in the 
single combat, against the slayer of his father. 
Young Bruntfield, who, having been from his 
earliest years trained to the parpose now contemplat- 
ed by his mother, rejoiced in the prospect, now 
lost no time in preferring before the King a charge 
of murder against the laird of Barnbougle, whom he 
at the same time challenged, according to a custom 
then not altogether abrogated, to prove his innocence 
in single combat. The King having granted the ne- 
cessary license, the fight took place in the royal park, 
near the palace; and, to the surprise of all assem- 
bled, young Bruntfield fell under the powerful sword 
of his adversary. The intelligence was communica- 
ted to his mother at Craighouse, where she was 
found in her darkened chamber, prostrate before an 
image of the Virgin. The priest who had been cem- 
missioned to break the news, opened his discourse 
in a tone intended to prepare her for the worst; but 
she cut him short at the very beginning with a fran- 
tic exclamation—** I know what you would tell—the 
murderer’s sword has prevailed, and there are now 
but two, instead of three, to redress their father’s 
wrongs!” The melancholy incident, after the first 
burst of feeling, seemed only to have concentrated 
and increased that passion by which she had been 
engrossed for so many years. She appeared to feel 
that the death of her eldest son only formed an ad- 
dition to that debt which it was the sole object of her 
existence to see discharged. ‘* Roger,” she said, 
‘will have the death of his brother, as well as that 
of his father, to avenge. Animated by such a double 
object his arm can hardly fail to be successful.” 
Roger returned about two years after, a still hand- 
somer, more athletic, and more accomplished youth 
than his brother. Instead of being daunted by the 
fate of Stephen, he burned but the more eagerly to 
wipe out the injuries of his house with the blood of 
Moubray. On his application for a license being 
presented to the court, it was objected by the crown 
lawyers that the case had been already closed by mal 
fortune of the former challenger. But, while this 
was the subject of their deliberation, the applicant 
caused so much annoyance and fear in the court cir- 
cles by the threats which he gave out against the ene- 
my of his house, that the king, whose inability to 
procure respect either for himself or for the law is 
well known, thought it best to decide in favour of 
his claim. Roger Bruntfield, therefore, was per- 


him to Edinburgh as a prisoner, took fire at some 


mitted to fight in barras with Moubray; but the same 


fortune attended him as that which had already de- 
prived the widow of her first child. Slipping his 
foot in the midst of the combat, he reeled to the 
ground, embarrassed by his cumbrous armour.— 
Moubray, according to the barbarous practice of the 
age, immediately sprang upon and despatched him. 
‘**Heaven’s will be done!” said the widow, when she 
heard of the fatal incident; ‘*but, gratias Deo! there 
still remains another chance.” 


Henry Bruntfield, the third and Jast surviving son, 
had all along been the favourite of his mother.— 
Though apparently cast in a softer mould than his 
two elder brothers, and bearing all the marks of a 
gentler and more amiable disposition, he in reality 
cherished the hope of avenging his father’s death, 
more deeply in the recesses of his heart, and longed 
more ardently to accomplish that deed than any of 
his brothers, His mind, naturally susceptible of 
the softest and tenderest impressions, had contracted 
the enthasiasm of his mother’s wish in its strongest 
shape; as the fairest garments are capable of the 
deepest stain. The intelligence, which reached him 
in France, of the death of his brothers, instead of 
bringing to his heart the alarm and horror which 
might have been expected, only braced him to the 
adventure which he now knew to be before him.— 
From this period, he forsook the elegant learning 
which he had heretofore delighted to cultivate. His 
nights were spentin poring over the memoirs of dis- 
tinguished knights,—his days were cousumed in the 
tilt-yard of the sword-player. In due time he en- 
tered the French army, in order to add to mere 
science, that practical hardihood, the want of which 
he conceived to be the cause of the death of his 
brothers. ‘Though the sun of chivalry was now de- 
clining far in the occident, it was not yet altogether 
set; Montmorency was but just dead; Bayard was 
still alive—Bayard, the knight of all others who 
has merited the motto, ‘‘sans peur et sans reproche.” 
Of the lives and aetions of such men, Henry Brunt- 
field was a devout admirer and imitator. No young 
knight kept a firmer seat upon his horse—none com- 
plained less of the severities of campaigning—none 
cherished lady’s love with a fonder, purer, or more 
devout sensation. On first being introduced at the 
court of Henry IIL, he had signalized, as a matter 
of course, Catharine Moubray, the disinherited 
neice of hid father’s murderer, who had been educa- 
ted ina French convent by her other relatives, and 
was now provided for in the household of the Queen. 
The connection of this young lady with the tale of 
his own family, and the circumstance of her being a 
sufferer in common with himself, by the wickedness 
of one individual, would have been enough to create 
a deep interest respecting her in his breast. But 
when, in addition to these cireumstances, we con- 
sider that she was beautiful, was highly accomplish- 
ed,and, in many other respects, qualified to engage 
his affections, we can scarcely be surprised that ¢hat 
was the resultof their acqyaintance. Upon one point 
alone did these two interesting persons ever think 
differently. Catherine, though inspired by her friends 
from infancy with an entire oatred of her cruel rela- 
tive, contemplated, with fear and aversion, the pros- 
pect of her lover being placed against him in dead- 
ly combat; and did all in her power to dissuade him 
from hs purpose. Love, however, was of little avail 
againstthe still more deeply rooted passion which 
had previously occupied his breast. Flowers thrown 
upon ariver might have been as effectual in staying 
its course towards the cataract, as the gentle en- 
treaties of Catherine Moubray in withholding Henry 
Bruotfield from the enterprise for which his mether 
had reared him—for which his brothers had died— 
for which he had all along moved aud breathed. 


¢ At length, accomplished with all the skill which 
could then be acquired in arms, glowing with all the 
earnest feelings of youth, Henry retured to Scotland. 
On reaching his mother’s dwelling, she clasped him, 
in a transport of varied feelings, to her breast, and, 
for a long time, could only gaze upon his elegant 
person. ‘* My last and dearest,” she at length said, 
‘*and thou too art to be adventured upon this perilous 
course! Much have I bethought me of the purpose 
which now remains to be accomplished. I have not 
been without a sense of dread lest I be only doing 
that which is to sink my soul in flamesat the day of 
reckoning; but yetthere has been that which comiorts 
me also. Only yesternight I dreamed that your fa- 
ther appeared before me. In his hand he held a bow 
and three goodly shafts—at a distance appeared the 
fierce and sanguinary Moubray. He desired me to 
shoot the arrows at that arch traitor, and I gladly 
obeyed. A first and a second he caught in his hand, 
broke, and trampled on with contempt. But the 
third shaft, which was the fairest and goodliest ofall, 
pierced his guilty bosom, and he immediately expir- 
ed. The reverend shade at this gave me an encourag- 
ing smile and withdrew. My Henry, thou art that 
third arrow, which is at length to avail against the 
shedder of our blood. The dream seemsa revela- 


this enterprise, otherwise so revolting to a mother’s 
feelings. 

Young Bruntfield saw that his mother’s wishes had 
only imposed upon her reason; but he made no at- 
tempt to break the charm by which she was actuated, 
being glad, upon any terms, to obtain her sanction 
for that adventare, to which he was himself impelled 
by feelings considerably different. He therefore be- 
gan in the most deliberate manner, to take measures 
tor bringing on the combat with Moubray. The 
same legal objections which had stood against the 
secon dduel were maintained against the third; but 
public feeling was too favourable to the object to be 
easily withstood. The laird of Barnbougle, though 
somewhat past the bloom of life, was still a power- 
ful and active man, and, instead of expressing any 
fear to meet this third and more redoubted warrior, 
rather longed for a combat, which promised, if sue- 
cessful, to mark him one of the most renowned 
swordsmen of his time. He had heard of the attach- 
ment which subsisted between Brunifield and bis 
niece; and, in contemplation of an alliance which 
might give some force to the elaims of that lady up- 
on his estate, found a deeper and more selfish reason 
for accepting the challenge of his youthful enemy. 
King James himself protested against stretehing the 
law of the per duellum so far; but, sensible that there 
would be no peace between either the parties or their 
adherents, till it should be decided in a fair combat, 
he was fain to grant the required li¢ense. 

The fight was appointed to take place on Cramond 
Inch, a low grassy island in the Frith of Forth, near 
the Castle of Barnbougle. All the preparations were 
made in the most approved manner by the young 
Duke of Lennox, who had been the friend of Brant- 
field in France. On a level space, close to the 
northern beach of the islet, a space was marked off, 
and strongly secured by a poe. The spectators, | 
who were almost exclusively gentlemen, (the :abble 
not being permitted to approuch,) sat upon a rising 
ground beside the enclosure, while the space towards: 
the sea was quite clear. ' At one end, surrounded by 
his friends, stood the laird of Barnbougiv, a huge 
and ungainly figure, whose features displayed a mix- 


‘ture of ferocity and hypocrisy, in the highest degree 


unpleasing. At the other, also attended by a host 
of family allies and friends, stood the gallant Henry 
Bruntfield, who, if divested of his aimour, might 
have realized the idva of a winged Mercury. A seat 
was erected close beside the barras for the Duke of 
Lennox and other courtiers, who were to uct as 
judges; and at a little distance upon the sea lay a 
small decked vessel, with a single male figure on 
board. All the proper ceremonies which attended 
this strange legal custom had been gone through, the 
combatants advanced into the centre, and planting 
foot to foot, each with his heavy sword in his hand, 
awaited the command that should let them louse 
agaipst each other, in a combat which both knew 
would only be closed with the death of one. ‘The 
word being given, the fight commenced. Moubray, 
almost at the first pass, gave his adversary a cut in 
his right limb, from which the blood was seen to flow 
profusely. But Bruntfield was enabled, by this mis- 
hap, to perceive the trick upon which his adversary 
chiefly depended, and, by taking care to avoid it, 
put Moubray nearly hors decombat. The fight then 
proceeded for a tew minutes, without gaining the 
least advantage over the other. Moubray was able 
to defend himself pretty successfully from the cuts 
and thrusts of his antagonist, but he could make no 
impression in return. ‘The question then became 
one of time. It was evident that, if no lucky stroke 
should take effect beforehand, he who first became 
fatigued with the exertion would be the victim.— 
Moubray felt his disadsantagees the elder and bulk- 
ier man, and began to fight most desperately, and 
with less caution. One tremendous blow for which 
he seemed to have gathered his last strength, took 
effect upon Bruntficl, and brought him upon his 
knee, in a half-stupified state; but the elder comba- 
tant had no strength to follow up the effort. He 
reeled towards his youthful and sinking enemy, and 
stood for a few moments over him, vainly endea- 
vouring to raise his weapon for another and final 
blow. Ere he could accomplish his wish, Brunifield 
recovered sufficient strength to draw his dagger, and 
thrust it up to the hilt beneath the breastplate of his 
exhausted foe. The murderer of his race instantly 
lay dead beside him, and a shout of joy from the 
spectators hailed him as the victor. At@the same — 
instant, a scream of more than earthly uote arose 
from. the vessel anchored near the island; 
scended from its side in a boat, and, rowing t the 
land, rushed up to the bloody scene, where she fell 
upon the neck of the eouqueror, and pressed bhim, 
with the most frantic eagerness to her bosomy ~The 
widow of Stephen Bruntfield at length found the 
yearnings of twenty yesrs fulfilled,—she sw the 
rourderer of fer husband, the slayer of her two sons, 
dead on the sward before her, while there :till sur- 
vived to her as noblea child as ever blessed » mo- 
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by the event was too much for her strength; or ra- 

r, Providence, in its righteous judgment, had ree 
solved that so unholy a revenge should not be too 
signally gratified. She expired in the arms of her 
son, murmuring dimittis domine,” with her 
latest breath. 


LITERARY. 


Henry Masterton.—The continued press upon 
our coluwins throughout the winter, has prevented 
us from noticing as it deserves, this spirited and 
highly interesting performance, Its author is alrea- 
dy favourably known in the literary world, and this 
work is destined to add greatly to his reputation. 

Henry Masterton is an Englishman by birth, born 
of noble parents, who resided on the shores of the 
English channel. His father, apparently a cold, 
stern man, and yet concealing a warm heart, and 
powertul passions, under a frigid exterior, is toge- 
ther with his friend Lord Langlegh, exiled from 
the Court of CharlesI. for the freedom with which 
he exposed the vices of his royal master. Lord Mas- 
terton never returns, but Lord Langlegh venturing 
again within the precincts of the Court, is seized, 
brought to trial, and condemned. The night before 
the day appointed for his execution, he is visited in 

rison by Lord Masterton, to whom he commits his 
infant daughter, (Emily,) and from whom he re- 
ceives a promise that she shall marry his eldest son 
and heir. By the assistance of an officer of the guard 
to whom he had rendered an important service, he 
makes his escape to the sea shore, and (itis thought) 
is shipwrecked and drowned on- his passage to 
France. 

In the mean time, the children grew apace. Frank, 
the elder, is of a bold, energetic character, but 
greatly resembling his father in his external deport- 
ment, and Henry, the younger, is an open, cheerful 
youth, full of lif eand spirits. Being in the habit 
of continual association, a mutual attachment has in- 
sensibly grown up between him and Emily Lang- 
legh, the destined bride of his brother, who has al- 
ways shown the most perfect indifference to her. 
The Lord Masterton has never taken any part in the 
civil war which then raged throughout the United 
Kingdoms, but its near approach to his own dwell- 
ing, determines him to take sides, Aregiment is 
raised from among the tenants and retainers of the 
family, and commences its march for the purpose of 
joining Lord Norwich, who is in daily expectation 
of an attack from the combined forees of Fairfax 
and Skippson. By the machinations of Walter Dix- 
on, who plays a conspicuous part in the ensuing 
scenes, and the contrivance of Frank’s round head 
servant, Gabriel Jones, the regiment is halted at 
Penfordbourne, the residence of Lady Eleanor 
Fleming, a beautiful and fascinating woman, of 
whom the eldest Masterton becomes desperately 
enamoured. The lady returns his attachment with 
great sincerity, for though by nature a cold hearted 
coquette, he finds means to insimuate bimself into 
her affections, Intoxicated with passion, he delivers 
himself up entirely to its influence, and no argument 
can prevail upon him to return to his duty. He be- 
comes peevish and irritable, and replies with heat 
to the admonitions of his younger brother. He en- 
deavours to induce Lady Eleanor Fleming to exert 
her influence in order to bring him back to the path 
of honour. She does so, but so faintly that the strug- 
gle between duty and passion is apparent. 

Henry is ordered by his brother, who becomes 
tired of his presence, ona reconnoitering party with 
a company of fifty men, and falls in unexpectedly 
upon the rear of a Parliamentary division, as it is on 
the point of routing Lord Norwich’s forces. His 
assistance gives a different turn to the affair. Lord 
Norwich reprehends the conduct of Frank in very 
sharp terms, and puts his brother in his place of Co- 
lonel, with positive orders to join him in as short a 
time as possible. Henry, however, only consented 
to take the commission on condition that if his bro- 
ther will consent to take the command and march 

immediately, he may retain his station. He finds 
Frank immoveable, and is forced to exhibit his com- 
mission, and take the command himself. As he is 
vote. bang estate, some observation of his men in- 
duces him to return, and he finds Frank wounded, 
aud another person wounded also, escaping in the 
bushes, It is evident he has fought a duel, but with 
whom he does not learn. After having had him re- 
moved, he rejoins his regiment, and arrives at Maid- 
stone just as Lord Norwich is foreed to retreat be- 
fore the overwhelming numbers of Fairfax. He sends 
orders to Masterton by a small boy, who had been 
raised in camp, and to whom the soldiers from his 
precocious intrepidity had given the name of * Ball 
o’Fire.” The boy from that time becomes his re- 
gular attendant, in season is promoted to the rank of 
page, and plays no mean part in the plot of the story. 

he result of this battle is matter of history. It is 
well known that the Royalists were totally routed— 
that they dispersed over the country, and that Lord 
Norwich himself was obliged to escape into France. 
Masterton’s regiment retreats among the rest, and 
passing by Penford-bourn, Frank, after long persua- 
sion, is induced to consult his safety by an immediate 
retreat to Masterton House. Affairs become more 
settled—the Parliament does not visit its vengeance 
on Lord Masterton, and in the meantime prepara- 
tions are made for the marriage of Frank and the 
Lady Emily Langlegh. It is then for the first time 
that Henry discovers the intensity of his own feeling 
towards her. Frank makes no resistance, but be- 
eomes more gloomy and abstracted than ever, The 


and bridegroom are already at the altar, when the 
ceremony is interrupted by a party of Round Heads, 
charged to arrest the whole company. ‘The vassals 
assemble, a violent conflict ensues, the old Lord 1s 
killed, and his adherents almost exterminated. 

The Round Heads are commanded by Walter 
Dixon, who now appears in his proper character of 
Major General in the Parliamentary Army. Very 
early in the scuffle, Frank mostqmaccountably makes 
his escape, Henry likewise, alter having killed the 
perfidious Gabriel Jones, who had betrayed them to 
the Round Heads, makes his escape with little “Ball 
o’ Fire” and Emily Langlegh. ‘hey embark in a 
smoggler, and arrive in France. Henry has already 
obtained a confession of a mutual attachment, but 
she refuses to marry him without the consent of his 
elder brother. To obtain this consent, he goes to 
London in disguise, and in the house of a Jew, to 
whom he had been intuoduced by Mons, Devitra, 
(an extraordinary character, of whom more anon, ) 
meets with the celebrated Ireton, described by all 
historians as the most honest, but at the same time 
most cruel and relentless of all the Parliamentary 
Generals. After a rigid examination, the Republi- 
can is unable to detect the true character of his cate- 
chist, and informs him that he desires to send a 
packet by him to General Saint Maur in Paris, in or- 
der to deliver which, he will call on him at his lodg- 
ings. Upon that occasion, he makes the discovery 
by accident, which his utmost ingenuity had been 
unable to extort by direct interrogatories. _Ireton, 
however, generously and characteristically declines 
taking advantage of it. Henry discovers that his 
brother has left England for France, with lady Elea- 
nor Fleming, who had been at the bottom of the 
whole proceeding, which ended in the death of Lord 
Masterton, and the massacre of his adherents. She 
had not, however, anticipated any bloodshed, but 
merely intended to have Frank arrested and brought 
to her, which she accomplished through the means 
of Dixon. Henry resolves to pursue him. By a 
strange accident, he finds himself on board the same 
vessel with Walter Dixon, and that worthy discloses 
to him the history of his whole life. It appears that 
he was the next of kin to lady Eleanor, and had been 
desperately in love with her, Her parents, however, 
had listened to the suit of Sir Andrew Fleming, who 
had more gold to recommend him than Dixon. Sir 
Andrew was the very essence of jealousy, and con- 
ceived a violent animosity against Dixon, on account 
of the feigned partiality of his wife, who in fact de- 
spised him, but encouraged him for the very lauda- 
ble purpose of enraging her husband. The jealousy 
of Sir Andrew at length broke out into open vio- 
lence, and he drew a weapon upon his wile. This 
produced a separation by mutual consent. Dixon’s 
whole life since, had been spert in attempting to 
procure a forteiture of the Penfordboume Estate. 
—They arrive in France—after some triling inci- 
dents not worth repeating, they part company, Dix- 
on for Paris, and Masterton tor Dinan, where he had 
left Emily in a convent. On the journey he 1s lost, 
and forced to stay at a chateau, which he rejoices to 
find is the habitation of his friend M. de Vitray.— 
He there meets with a stranger, a monk of the order 
of St. Benedict, whose features he imagines he has 
seen somewhere, and in whom he becomes immedi- 
ately and powerfully interested. The monk pays 
him a visit in his chamber at midnight, and io the 
course of along conversation exhibits such an ac- 
quaintance with his affairs,as to render the interest 
already excited, doubly strong. He gives him his 
address, and directs him to inquire tor him by the 
name of Yom Andro, in the quarticr St. Jaques, 
Paris. Masterton takes his leave on the following 
day, all impatience to meet once more with Emily, 
whom he had left at the Convent des Ursulines at 
Dinan. He arrives, finds the Convent on fire, and 
learns that she had left it some days before, in com- 
pany witha middle aged gentleman of handsome ap- 
pearance, who appeared to exercise unlimited autho- 
rity over her. Masterton distracted between jealousy 
and despair, resolves to pursue her, and findisg that 
she had taken the road to Paris, he follows as he im- 
agines, immediately after her. Itis at the time of 
the war of the Fronde, as it is called in history, when 
the great Conde besieged Paris. He arrives, and in 
endeavouring to enter the walls, gets accidentally be- 
tween the besiegers and the besieged, at the time that 
-a party of the latter are about making an assualt upon 
a battery which protected the city. He receives the 
fire of both parties, and falls toall appearances, dead. 
He soon revives however, and discovers that the 
Frondeurs into whose hands he has fallen, are about 
to put him to death ina very summary way asa spy, 
and in fact that the rope is already around his neck. 
From this situation he is relieved by the arrival of 
his friend De Vitra, in company with the Due D’E!- 
beuf. He is carried to the house of De Vitray, and 
there remains, until he recovers. 


In the mean time he meets again with the monk, 
who attends him during his illness with great care. 
He learns that his brother is in Paris, and imme- 
diately resolves to see him. He finds him from 
home, in the army of the Frondeurs, but has an in- 
terview with y Eleanor Fleming. The writer 
then turns principally to Frank and Lady Eleanor. 
The latter, from some unkindness on his part, re- 
solves to put an end to her life, and accordingly 
drinks poison. Henry comes in the mean time, and 
finds her in the last extremity. He immediately 
goes for a priest, and strangely enough, meets with 
the Benedictine, in earnest conversation with Walter 
Dixon. The latter retires, but the former consents, 


day is fixed—the preparations are made—the bride 


after long persuasion, to accompany him in a visit 


to the dying woman, with whose name they are not 
acquainted. Henry stops at an outer room. The 
confession of the unfortunate woman is drawn in the 
strongest colours. In the mean time, Frank arrives 
in a towering passion along with Walter Dixon.— 
The Benedictine rushes suddenly in the room, draws 
a dagger and stabs Franks mortally, before he has 
time to defend himself. Upon this, he is imme- 
diately run through by Dixon, and falls dead on the 
spot. He turns out of course, to be Sir Andrew 
Fleming, and Walter Dixon had doubtless informed 
Lord Masterton of his being there in order to draw 
him on to his own destruction. Masterton conclud- 
ed very naturally, his death having removed an ob- 
stacle to his possession of Penfordbourne, that the 
whole was a deep and well conceived plot. The 
story after that, draws rapidly to a conclusion. Gen, 
St. Maur, to whom Ireton’s letter had been ad- 
dressed, turns out to be Lord Langley,’ the father of 
Emily, and the person with whom she had left the 
Convent des Ursulines at Dinan. The letter itself 
contains a restitution by the Council to all his Es. 
tate, in which Penfordbourne, which upon his attain- 
der, had been granted to the father of Lady Eleanor 
Fleming, is included. Walter Dixon learning this, 
endeavours to prevent it by assassinating Lord Lang- 
ley; but is himself killed by ‘* Little Ball o’ Fire,” 
The marriage of Henry and Emily, and their resto- 
ration to the family honours, concludes the tale, 

The whole work is conducted with great spirit 
and taste, and most of the characters are delineated 
with the hand of a master. That of Frank Master- 
ton is peculiarly striking. The reader will discover 
in him, a great mind yielding to a weakness at first, 
probably only momentary, until it completely over- 
masters his reason. Great qualities he certainly pos- 
sessed: but he suffered his passion so far to over- 
come his reason, that they avail him nothing. ‘The 
character of Lady Eleanor iseminently and pecu- 
liarly facinating. Her beauty, her excellent qua- 
lites, her devotion to the only man she ever loved, 
but above all, her misfortunes render her an object 
of peculiar interest. In the character of ‘ Little 
Ball of Fire,”? however, we think the author has en- 
tirely failed. Itis at least buta parody upon Sir. 
Walter Scctt’s Flibberty Gibbet. It is affected, un- 
natural, and attributes energies to a mere child, 
which certainly never were found in persons of a 
more mature age. We regret that our limits forbid 
the insertion of ari extract, butthe reader can see 
and judge for himself.— Rich. Whig. 


A VISIT TO POMPEII. 
Napes, Ocroser 6th, 1832. 


We met a few Italian soldiers in the streets of 
Pompeii, but their appearance there grated on the 
feelings. An Italian soldier before the guard house 
of a Roman town! Why, the weight ofa suit of 
Roman armour, such as has been picked up in this 
place, and is now exhibited in the Studii of Naples, 
would bear down a modern Italian warrior and lay 
him lifelessupon the grouud, Thearticle to be seen 
is a beautiful helmet with the Destruction of Troy 
sculptured on it, that is nearly as much asa stout 
man can lift. The garrison of Pompeii appears also 
to have been well disciplined as well as muscular; a 
skeleton was found in the sentry box without the 
Herculaneum gate, and in the soldiers’ quarter at the 
Forum Nundinarium, several skeletons were dug 
out from among the helmets and shields, and other 
armour. 

The streets of Pompeii are generally straight, but 
short and narrow, except the Via-Consularis, which 
is about one third as wide as the streets of Philadel- 
phia, and runs quite through the town. They are 
paved with lava, and usually have side walks raised 
about six inches above the general level. The wheel- 
ruts, which in some of them are pretty deep, are not 
quite so far apart as those caused by a modern car- 
riage. The houses, with very few exceptions, were 
never more than one story in height, were generally 
small, with flat roofs, and according to our notions 
of things, uncomfortable. ‘They were often without 
windows, and when openings were left for light and 
air, they were, except in a few cases, without glass; 
some of them appear to have horn for a substitute: 
the glass in the handsomest edifice was thick and not 
very transparent. In proportion, however, as the 
private dwellings were inferior to ours in comfort, 
the public places, the baths, theatres, Ne. surpassed 
ours in magnificence. The dwellings ofthe wealthier 
citizens are usually entered by a narrow passage or 
vestibule, at the end of which we came to an open 
court, witha reservoir six or seven inches in depth, 
in the centre, and surrounded with rooms opening 
into it; the rooms are small, and have no other 
opening but the doorway, but the walls are general- 
ly ornamented with hAndsome frescos, and the 
doors, both of the chambers and court, are of rich 
mosaic. From this court we pass into other courts 
or saloons mostly surrounded ina similar manner, 
— with a small garden or a fountain on one 
side. 

After this general description, I will carry you 
through the city, glancing as we pass ata few of the 
objects most worthy of note. Let me premise how- 
ever that most of the portable articles worth pre- 
serving, including many of the mosaics and frescos, 
have been transported to Naples and are now to be 
seen in the galleries of its studii. 

The approach to Pompeii from Herculaneum 
leads by a house called the villa of Diomede: it has 
two stories, and is one of the largest buildings dis- 


entombed. One of the rooms had a large glazed 


bow-window. Under the porticos which surround 
the garden, are eellars, in which are amphore, 
showing that they were probably wine cellars. Twen- 
ty skeletons were found in these vaults, one with va- 
luable gold ornaments and with a purse of copper 
coins. in the hand. Two other skeletons with a key 
were found near the private door of the garden.— 
Opposite to this house are the tombs of the family 
of Diomede, and the road from this to the gate of 
Pompeii, a distance of S00 yards, is lined on each 
side with handsome tombs in good preservation.— 
Pompeii approached by a street of tombs! 

At the gate is a sentry-box: in it were found a 
lance, part ofa helmet and a skeleton. 

Pompeii had double walls, through which were 
four principal entrances. That from Herculaneum 
is through an arch for carriages, and a smaller one 
on each side for foot passengers. Passing though this 
we came— 

1. Immediately on the right to what was proba- 
bly the post-house. Here were found horses’ bones 
in the stables, three cars and rings resembling wheel 
tires. 

2. A building on the left for medicated potions.— 
Here were found a stove and marble counter, with 
marks of cups or glasses on it. This kind of shops 
appears to have been numerous in Pompeii. 

3. House of the Vestals.—A pretty large building 
and handsome. Skeletons of a man and a dog, to- 
gether with gold'ornaments for ladies, were discover- 
ed here. 

4. An anatomical theatre—A large number of 
surgical instruments were found here, some resem- 
bling those of modern times. 

5. A custom house.—Steelyards resembling our 
own, but hanging by aring, instead of moving on 
a delicate pivot as ours do, were found here, togeth- 
er with leaden weights, 


6. Soap manufactory, called so from the articles 
found it. 

7. Public baking house. —Here are four corn mills, 
an oven and a stable. Vases and heaps of corn wurne 
ed to charcoal, were discovered here. 

8. House of Caius Sallust, a large and very hand- 
some edifice, adorned with courts, marble columns, 
and beautitul frescos; near it was discovered a skele- 
ton of a lady, and of three other persons, and among 


them a small quantity of money, a silver mirror, 
bracelets, und ear rings, &c. 


9. A Farrier’s shop. 
10. Another bake-shop. 


Probably a hotel: near this ten skeletons were 
found. 


12. Chemist’s shop. 
13. Eating house. 


14. House of the Edile Pansa: large and very 


splendid. 


15. House of a Dramatic Poet: large and highly 
ornamented; gold ornaments in abundance and cvok- 
ing utensils were discovered here, 
aa Public Baths, nearly entire and very splen- 

id. 

17. From these baths we were taken to see the 
greatest wonder of the place, and indeed one of the 
greatest wonders that ancient times have produced. 
It was excavated about atwelve month since. It 
isa mosiac about 18 feet long and 9 in height, and 
represents a battle between the armies of Alexander 
and Darius. Most of the figures are on horseback 
and the boldness of conception and excellence of ex- 
ecution in every partof the picture are astonishing, 
Alexander, who is in the front, has just pierced a war- 
rior, probably the son of Darius, through with his 
lance; and the horror of the aged king, the faintness 
of the dying man, and the feeling of proud triumph 
mixed with unsated and unsatiable fury in the eon- 
queror, are admirably expressed. Some portions of 
the picture have been destroyed, probably by the 
earthquake that preceded the eruption,and the restare 
in so tender a state that they cannot be removed; buat 
it is inclosed and guarded both from the weather and 
human violence. ‘The mansion seems to have been 
a magnificent one, and was ornamented with numer- 
ous other fine mosaics, which our admiration of the 
other did not allow us time to examine with much 
care. Ina court back of this picture was a hand- 
some table and a triple line of amphorz not yet en- 
tirely dug out. 

18. Temple of Fortune.—An inscription on the 
wall of its selle informs us that ** Mareus Tullius 
Cicero, son of Marcus, erected, at his own private 
expense, this temple to Fortuna Augusta.” It stands 
ona corner, on the Via-Consularis, was small, but 
very pretty. 


19. Forum Civile.—My limits forbid me to say 
much of this, and I am therefore loth to say any 
thing; the approach to it is through a lofty triumphal 
arch, covered porticoes with columns of trasertino 
like three sides of it; it hasa rostrum, and adjoin- 
ing itare temples to Jupiter, to Venus, to Romu- 
lus, a pantheon, a curia, &c.—the sight from any 
of which must have been very imposing. 

20, Lane containing the twelve superior deities. 

21. Temple of Hercules. 

22. Tragic theatre. 

23. Tribunals for masters of property, 

24. Temple of Isis, with the secret stairs leading 
to a palace behind the statue of the goddess, whence 
the priests delivered the oracles. ‘The altars before 
this temple had the bones of victims still remaining 
on them; behind it isa chamber, probably the re- 
fectory of the a who seem to have been din- 
ing at the moment of the eruption, as eggs, wine, 
bones of fishes, ham and fowls were found on and 
near the table. Breadina state of coal was also found 
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fectory, and in the kitchen were discovered 
eatables, and a skeleton leaning 
against a wall with an axe in its hand. Another skele- 
ton was discovered here with 360 coins of silver, 8 of 
gold, and 42 of bronze, wrapped up ina cloth. This 
temple added largely to the studii at Naples, in can- 
delabra, statues, terra-eotta vessels and variouc other 
household utensils. 

25. Temple of Hsculapius. 

26. Sculptors’s shop. 

27. Comic theatre. Two tickets of admission to 
the theatre have been found at Pompeii. 

28. Amphitheatre.—This edifice stands at some 
distance from the objects above noticed: it has 24 
rows of seats and could accommodate 10,000 persons. 
It was discovered in the reign of Murat. He order- 
ed the ground within and around it to be cleared 
away in fifteen days—which was done. ; 

29. The Forum Nundinarium—In the prison ad- 
joining this forum was found an Iron machine, re- 
sembling stocks, and skeletons with their ancle bones 
inserted through the holes. 

30. The Nola gate.—I have thus led you quite 
through the city, or rather one side of it, but with- 
out being able to notice more than a small portion 
of the interesting objects that meet us here on every 
side. It is a pity that every thing could not have 
been left just as the excavations found it, since many 
articles have lost much of their affecting interest by 
the removal, but from the unroofed state of the 
houses and the constant exposure to pillage, the wis- 
dom of the course adopted by the government will be 
readily seen.— Gambier Obs. 


From the New York Mirror. 
NATHANIEL H. CARTER. 
Wherever fountain or fresh current flow’d 
Against the eastern ray, translucent, pure, 
With touch ethereal of heaven’s fiery rod, 

He drank.—.Milion. 


The bold, the decided, and the energetic, have a 
much greater chance to be handed down to posterity 
than the delicate and sentimental. This is natural. 
We are charmed with the morning and therevening 
star; but we soon forget when it arose, and when it 
set. We only remember its mild and lovely light, 
and that we were happy in gazing at it: but if we 
chanced to behold a meteor which flitted across the 
heavens in the collied night, we can name the hour 
and the season of its appearance; so it is of the wild 
and strange in the mental world; they are held in re- 
membrance while the sweet and lovely are forgotten. 
It is in our nature to recollect some profligate line, 
or vicious character, when the once amiable and inte- 
resting are but partially keptin view. We have made 
these remarks in calling to our mind that distinguish- 
ed scholar and amiable friend, Nathaniel H. Carter, 
who has been dead only about three years, but whose 
travels, whose verses, and other productions, we 
have read and admired for several years past. He 
should be remembered, for he had extended our 
literature, and added a stock to our rational amuse- 
ment and instruction. We look back upon his life 
with melancholy pleasure, and will detail some pas- 
sages of his history. 

Nathaniel Hazeltine Carter was born at Concord, 
New Hampshire, September 17, 1787. He was the 
son of an honest yeoman of that place, who never 


dreamed that his boy had ary distinguished marks of 
talents about him, until he was noticed by a commit- 


tee, who visited the small school in which he was a 
student. It was not until he was quite a good sized 
Jad that his father consented that he should, in the 
language of that meridian, “go to learning.” When 
this was settled, he was sent to Exeter academy, one 
of the best literary and scientific institutions for ele- 
mentary knowledge which has been established in 
New England, which contains the best that ean be 
found any where. He was beloved by Doctor Ab- 
bott, the principal of the institution, and the students 
were delighted with his simplicity of character.— 
This excellent and venerable teacher has been in that 
situation for forty years, and is named, with Busby 


~ “and Parr, as one who has been equally successful in 


developing the mind of the youth with them, with- 
out a particle of the severity of the former. He was 
the schoolmaster of Cass, Webster, Saltonstall, Car- 
ter, and hundreds of others not unknown to fame; 
and all bear testimony to his indefatigable care, and 
parental solicitude for their welfare while with him, 
and to his deep interest in their fame in after life. 

From this institution he entered Dartmouth col- 
lege, and was at once ranked among the first of his 
class, which rank he never lost while a student. He 
never neglected ale:son in any branch of studies, but 
found time to devote many hours to the muses, and 
was even at this early period considered a poet of un- 
common promise. ‘There was not one of his com- 
| aaacgen who was so generally admired as Carter, and 

oys at the age of college life, are not wanting in 
discernment. 

On leaving Dartmouth he took charge of an acade- 
my at Salisbury, not far from his native town, but 
left this situation for one of more emolument at Port- 
land. In this pleasant and tasteful place, he met with 
congenial spirits; men of talents, of acquirements, 
and social habits. He has mentioned the club to 
which he belonged, and to which his productions 
were submitted. Ayer, Bray, Davies, Deering, 
Freeman, Mellen, Sewell, Storer, Benj. D. Willis, 
Wright, and others, all of whom are known to the 
literary world, were members. Here, too, he en- 
tered into female waety of which he was remark- 
ably fond; and, to do him justice, the poet was a 


favourite with them. He spent many hours in their 


company, and improved by his attention to those 
courtesies of social life which the scholar is too apt 
to neglect. 

In 1817, when the charter of Dartmouth college 
was modified by the legislature of New Hampshire, 
and made a university, he was appointed a professor 
of languages ‘in that institution, and remained at 
Hanover until the supreme court of the United 
States decided that this act of the legislature was un- 
constitutional. The old college had not ceased to 
exist, refusing to give up the libraries, and other 
property in their possession to the new university, 
and also retained the great proportion of the scho- 
lars. In these trying times of crimination and re- 
crimination, Carter was always popular, for he of- 
fended no one, and took every opportunity to con- 
cillate the asperities of party. . 

On leaving Hanover, he repaired to New York, 
and was miscellaneously employed in reading law, 
and other matters, when, in 1819, he became editor 
of the Statesman, a journal which had taken the 
place of the Register, printed at Albany, devoted to 
the cause of De Witt Clinton. In this paper Mr. 
Clinton had the reputation of writing some excellent 
articles over the signature of Hibernicus, Tacitus, 
and Heraclitus. These were high party times, and 
every thing that had a relation to politics contained 
the roots of bitterness. His side of the question was 
in this campaiga successful, and his friend, who had 
been the cause of his coming to Albany, Charles G. 
Haynes, was made adjutant-general of this state, and 
was now instrumental in bringing Carter to the city 
of New York; here he united the Columbian and the 
Statesman under the name of the latter, and asso- 
ciated himself with a practical printer, the late Geo. 
Prentiss. He had previously been one of the re- 
porters of the debates in the convention for amend- 
ing the constitution of this state, and, in connection 
with William L. Stone, and Mr. Clark, published 
a volume of these debates. This book does the re- 
porters great credit, and their labours were approved 
of by the members of the convention. 

In July, 1822, the yellow fever broke out in this 
city, and Carter, with his friend Stone, fled from the 
infected district to a garret—for each one found the 
best retreat he could—on the corner of Broadway 
and the street leading to Potter’s-field., Here, as 
they retired to rest, after the labours of the day, for 
both editors kept up their papers, they heard the 
rumbling of the carts conveying the departed to their 
long home——‘‘unhonored and unsung.” This was 
almost too much for the sensitive nerves of poor 
Carter. He brooded over it with great distress. He 
alludes to this season in one of his poems: 


‘Frequent by night was heard therumbling jar 
Of the black hearse, or mercenary ear, 

That, weary of its loathsome burhen, sped, 
And hurried to the grave the unhonored dead.” 


For several winters, while acting as editor of the 
Statesman, he spent a month or two at Washington, 
and from thence wrote letters for'his paper. These 
exhibited so much candor, united with no ordinary 
talent of description, and a pretty good share of dis- 
crimination, that they,were as popular, if not more 
so, than any that had heretofore come from that city 
of gossip, when congress is in session In no society 
under the sun can be found such a variety of charac- 
ter; not even in a caravansary in the Levant, as 
Washington affords, when all the members are there 
with petitioners of all sorts, office-seekers, &c. He 
was inclined to see most things in a favorable light, 
and this was unquestionably the best policy. 


In the summer of 1824, he delivered a poem at 
Dartmouth College, before the Phi Beta Kappa.— 
The subject was ‘* Pains of the Imagination.” It 
was intended as a counterpart to the ** Pleasures of 
the Imagination,” by Akenside. The author suc- 
ceeded in bringing, in a powerful manner, those 
scenes which haunt and disease the mind, principally 
through the medium of tortured affections. With 
no ordinary success he now and then admits a gleam 
of light amidst his darkness, to make it more visible. 
The closing lines of this poem is one among other 
proofs of his affectionate attachment to the scenes 
— he wooed the muse, or enjoyed the social 
sour, 


‘* Brothers! unsung one only task remains, 

Last of imaginatiun’s feverish pains: 
The conscious thought that weighs upon my heart, 
That, hence in life to meet no more, we part! 
That with the social, literary few, 

Whose friendly presence cheers, to-day, my view, 
Hence I shall tread the academic scene 

No more, nor we in learning’s halls convene; 

But lingering, bid to Dartmouth’s spires adieu, 
And life’s diverging, checkered paths pursue! 

Ye rural walks, ye hills, sequestered glades, 

Ye haunted streams, and consecrated shades, 
Groves hallowed by the muse, and classic bowers, 
Scenes of my early and my happiest hours, 
Farewell! to me your unalloyed delights, 

Those days of study, and those attic nights, 
Philosophy and science, ancient lore, 

And wisdom’s lessons, shall return no more! 

One bright reflection gilds the parting tear, 

That still the chosen few shall linger here, 

Still o’er the muse’s vestal rights preside, 

In genius, friendship, high pursuits, allied; 
Maintain our brotherhood with generous aim, 


And guard our Alpha’s and our Alma’e fame.” 


In 1825 he made arrangements to accompany a son 
of the late Mr. Henry Eckford on a European tour, 
with an intention of publishing letters in the States- 
man, which he might send home for that purpose. | 


When on the eve of his departure, he recollected 
that he had not seen the great wonder of nature—the 
falls of Niagara—and he could not think of visiting 
the natural and artificial curiosities of the old world, 


cataract. He thereupon set out on a tour to the north; 
and, on his return, embarked for England. His let- 
ters were sent to his partner, and were larly 
published. They are written in an easy, lowing 
style, and with such religious exactness as he saw 
things, that they became popular, and were copied 
into the periodicals in every part of the United States. 


perhaps, too minute; and in them too, many things 
are explained which might be presumed to be under- 
stood. ‘Uhis came from having spent so many years 
in teaching; but, asa whole, there is hardly a volume 
of travels extant among us, that conveys so much in- 
formation, in so gentlemanly a manner, as this work 
from Mr. Carter. ‘Ihe reader rises from a perusal 
of these productions, enlightened as to facts, and re- 
fined by a pure current of virtuous feeling which 
runs through all his remarks. It might have been 
said, a religious feeling, for he always viewed things 
as a christian. 

On his return, in 1827, he corrected and revised 
his letters, published and unpublished, and gave 
them to the public in two good sized octavo volumes, 
They were widely circulated, but he had not the ta- 
lent of making the most of them, either of notoriety 
or emolument. His health, for a long time preca- 
rious, had now become quite feeble; and he was im- 
pressed with the certainty of a speedy dissolution.— 
To avoid the sufferings he knew he must experience 
in New York, he sailed to Cuba in the autumn fo 
this year. From this place he did not write any let- 
ters for publication, and it is believed that he was too 
unwell to have set about any literary labour of im- 
portance, 

He returned in the spring of 1828, with an inten- 
tion of resuming his editorial labours; but he soon 
found that he had not sufficient strength for this, and 
amused himself by taking a journey to his native 
state, and the neighbouring country; but the disease 
was too deeply seated to be eradicated by mountain 
air, pure fountains, or the sweet recollections of 
childhood. The next year his partner died, and he 
sold out his share of the establishment, thinking that 
he should not again resume his labours as an editor 
ofa political paper. For such a task he was never 
fitted. He was too sensitive for a politician, He 
should never have left the classic bowers of the aca~ 
demy; there was his home; the place of his heart; 
the field of his fame. He loved his friends too ar- 
dently, and was too just to lash his enemies with 
sufficient severity to please the public as a party 
writer. The feuds of political contests allow no 
gentle feelings—admit no tears but those of iroa— 
such as Plato shed when he feared that power was 
passing from him. 

When at Concord, his birth place, he addressed a 
few lines to his ‘‘ native stream,” in which he al- 
ludes to his travels, It isa delicate morsel of poetry: 

Along the Shanuon, Doon, and Tay, 
I’ve sauntered many a happy day, 
And sought beside the Cam and Thames 
Memorials of immortal names; 
Or mingled in the polished train 
Of fashion on the banks of Seine. 
And I have seen the azure Rhone 
Rush headlong from his Alpine throne; 
Green Mincius, and the silver Po 
Through vine-clad vales meandering flow; 
Sweet Arno, wreathed in summer flowers, 
Linger midst Etrurian bowers; 
And the old Tiber’s yellow tide 
Koll to the sea in solemn pride, 
In climes beneath the burning zone, 
Mid tangled forest, deep and Jone, 
Where tervid skies for ever glow, 
And the soft trade-winds whispering blow. 
My evening footsteps too have prest 
The loveliest island of the west; 
There Yumuri winds deep and calm, 
Through groves of citron and of palm; 
There on the sluggish waves of Juan 
My little boat hath borne me on; 
Or up Canimar’s silent floods, 
Strewn with the blossoms of its woods. 
In the fall of 1829, he was invited by a kind friend, 
Mr. Fitch, of Marseilles, then in this city, to take a 
voyage to France, and try the mild air of the vine- 
clad hills of that country. This gentleman had 
known him when he was on his travels, and soon 
acquired an affection tor the guifeless and gifted 
scholar, and saw with pain his deplorable state of 
health. On his voyage, Carter had made up his 
mind that his hour of departure was at hand, but he 
was not dismayed, and wrote a short poem on his 
own burial. It is singularly distinct for one hover- 
ing on the brink of the grave, and shows much chris- 
tian philosophy upon the subject of his dissolution. 
It lies before us in his own hand-writing, and is as 
follows: ; 
THE CLOSING SCENE—THE BURIAL AT SEA. 


From his room tothe deck they brought him drest 
For his funeral rites, by his own request, 

With his boots, and stock, and garments on, 

And naught but the breathing sp'rit gone ; 

For he wished a child might come and lay 

An unstartled hand upon his clay. 

Then they wrapp’d his corse in the tarry sheet, 
To the dead, as Araby’s spices, sweet, 

And prepared him to seek the depths below, 


until his eyes had been gratified with a view of this’ 


These letters are amusing and instructive; sometimes, 


No steeds with their noddi lames were here, 
| No sable hearse, and no coffin’d bier, 
| To bear with parade and pomp away 

The dead, to sleep with his kindred clay. 
But the little group—a silent few, 
His companions, mixed with the hardy crew, 
Stood thoughtful around, till a prayer was said, 
O’er the corse of the deaf, unconscious dead. 
Then they bore his remains to the vessel’s side, 
And committed them safe to the dark blue tide ; 
One sullen plunge, and the scene is o’er, 
The sea rolled on as it rolled before. 

{n that slassical sea, whose azure vies 

With the green of its shores and the blue of its skies, 
In some pearly cave—in some coral ceq), 
Oh ! the dead shall sleep as sweetly, as well 
As if shrined in the pomp of Parian tombs, 


Where the east and the south breathe their rich per- 
fumes. 


Nor forgotten shall be the humblest one, 
Though he sleep in the watery wastes alone, 
When the trump of the angel sounds with dread, 
Andthe sea, like the earth, gives up its dead, 

Mr. Carter arrived at Marseilles in December 
1829, end breathed his last not many days afterwards. 
His funeral was attended by all the strangers in the 
city, and most of the native literati, for his reputa- 
tion was known to the inhabitants of that enlightened 
and hospitable place. 

Thus died, in a land of strangers, aged 43 years, 
Nathaniel H. Carter, one of the most virtuous men of 
the day. Wherever he went he made friends. There 
was a moral perfume ip his path. He was beloved 
by the philosopher and the man of business, and 
even by his political opponents. From the day he 
entered a school-room to the apartment in which he 
‘resigned his spirit unto God who gave it,” he 
never found an enemy. Governor Clinton treated 
him as one of those who were made for something 
better than the wear and tear of a politician—Dr. 
Hosack loved him as a scholar and a friend, and to 
show the reciprocity between them in respect and 
feeling, we insert the following lines from Mr. Car- 
ter, never before published, addressed to Dr, Ho- 
sack on his Memoir of Clinton. 


In classis times, when Swift and Young, 
Pope, Addison, and Dryden sung, 
The grateful muse was prompt to lend 
A gen’rous tribute to her friend ; 
As some immortal work appeared, 
Above the rest her plaudits cheered, 
Foremost to hail with loud acclaim, 
And weave the unfading wreath of fame. 
Had I the genius to revive 
That golden period, thou shouldst live 
‘In lofty verse, that breathed thy praise, 
And crowned thy brow with learning’s bays 
Then, too, might this unpolished rhyme 
Perchance survive the lapse of time, 
And meet the eye of future page, 
Prefixed to thy resplendent age. 
Blest destiny ! could I but twine 
One laurel round that glorious shrine 
Thy taste hath reared, and joined thy fame 
With ron’s bright, undying name. 


Dr. Perkins extended to him, in every light and 
shade of existence, after they became acquainted, the 
affectionate attentions of a brother. He guarded 
his interests, assisted in replenishing his purse, 
watched over his health, and extended his sympathy 
to his bier, and his + omar | to his memory, when 
the grave had closed upon his ashes. What Pope 


said to Arbuthnot might Carter have said to Per- 


kins : 
‘Friend to my life, which, did not you prolong, 
The world had wanted many an idle song.” 


The writings of Mr. Carter have been more pre- 
served with care, and are more numerous, than even 
his most intimate acquaintance supposed. In some 
of his less labored efforts there is more of the gentle 
harmony and lovely image of Goldsmith, than in his 
more elaborate productions. 


The Emancipator.—We have received from Mr, 
Denison, the editor of the paper bearing this title, 
a communication, with a request to allow ita place 
in our columns. Were we conscious of any injustice 
to that gentle man, in the article alluded to, we should 
certainly comply with his solicitation. But none is 
retended—and the communication consists merely 
in a re-affirmance of his former positions, and an at- 
tempted refutation of ours. For the same reason 
therefore that we refused ‘‘ to advertise, like a stray 
brute our fellow men” because we would not become 
accessory to the promulgation of wrong, we must re- 
spectfully decline the request of Mr. Denison. Be- 
sides—we are not disposed to enter into controversy 
on this subject. Our duty, as public journalists, re- 
quired us to speak of the publication as being, in 
our view, of mischievous tendency—and there, for 

the present, we intend to Icave it. Our citizens, be~ 
ing thus advised of the character of the paper, must 

decide how far they will bestow upon it a patronage 

that will foster the jealeusies of the south—exeste 

the slaves to rebellion and murder, and the holders 

to retain their blacks with a firmer grasp—and tend, 


| so far as it has influence, to neutralize and dest 


the last rational hope of ultimate emancipation, by 
conveying them to Africa. We are happy to learn 
that the second number of the Emancipator will not 
be issued under several weeks—and really hope, for 
the sake of the unfortunate race whose cause it pro- 
poses to advoeate, that it may be abandoned wholly 


Where waves never beat, nor tempests blow, | 


ave 


and forever.— Com. 
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IVALIAN OPERA COMPANY. | 

A friend has favoured us with the following no- 
tice:— 

The Italian Opera Company made their last ap- 
pearance in Philadelphia at a concert, given in the 
Musical Fund Hall, for the benefit of Signor Paggi, 
on Tuesday evening last. The concert was nume- 
rously and respectably attended by persons of fashion, 
beauty and blooming health, which would have added 
even to the gay and gandy assemblies of Almack’s, 
in London, Not a little proud have we reason to be 
of’ our ladies of America, however a disparaging 
contrast may be sought to be drawn between them 
by such veracious authors as Basil Hall, and 
Mrs. ‘Trollope. They do not, indeed, possess the 
splendid ornaments of the aristocratic fashionables 
of London; but they do not require the aid of artifice 
to cloak their deformities, and add to their meagre- 
ness; and with the modesty prevalent there, our la- 
dies add the ease and gracefulness of the French, to 
the vigour and noble carriage of the British ladies. 

But to return to the Opera: Among the perform- 
ances, we could not but admire the naive Trio be- 
tween Signora Pedrotti, and Signors Pedrotti and 
Fornasari. The voice of the Signora possesses a 
depth, ard volume, and flexibility, not common even 
of the best singers. Pedrotti appears to be remark- 
able only for being the hasband of the Signora; but 
Fornasari has a very powerful bass voice when he 
sings in an unaffected strain, not in that snatching, 
gobbling manner, that reminds one of the gurgling 
of an artificial vortex or cataract. This manner in- 
variably produced laughter; but the solo he after- 
wards gave was such as to merit the attention of any 
dilettanti. Montressor, too, gave a solo in a bary- 
tone, or lower tenor voice, and was loudly applaud- 
ed. Signor Paggi played admirably on the cboe and 
horn, while Louis Major displayed much skill and 
science in a voluntary on the piano forte. Schmidt 
did ‘strike the light guitar” to admiration; but his 
performance and instrument are much better suited 
to a drawing-room than such a hall. One of his very 
finest parts—that in which he gradually rose in so- 
norousness from the mild whisper of the sweet Fla- 
vonian, or querulous murmurs of the Eolian lyre, to 
the loudest sounds possible on the instrament—was 
lost, except to those located near him. The pro- 
grarome of the concert informed us that a piece from 
Nicholson was to be executed on the flute by Desil- 
ver. Mr. D. seemed to act wita a degree of hauteur 
and negligence unworthy of his capabilities and re- 
sources, and strikingly in contrast with the appear- 
ance of the members of the company; for while they 


invariably advanced with an obsequious confidence, 


he 
** Assumed the god, 
Essayed to nod, 
And seemed to shake”’ 


his head, for a reluctant nod or seeming shake of the 
head was his mode of bowing. He seemed to think, 
also, that rapidity of execution is excellence of per- 
formance, and hurried over the slowly solemn tune 
of the Welsh—**Of noble race was Shenkin,”—as if 
it was a gallopade. The tune, indeed, is ill adapted 
for the dute, and can never be hear: to advantage, 
except on an instrument capable of giving the vibrat- 
ing as well as the concomitant chords, such as the 
harp. 

The other performances were received generally 
with deserved eclat: most of them were (of course) 
selected from the Italian masters. 

We partly regret that this company has failed in 
its principal object in this city; but we foresaw that 
it could not be otherwise. We are in general pleased 
with every melodious association of sounds, _whether 
they are or not accompanied by words adapted to the 
understanding or memory—hence we are pleased 
with the chit-chat of the ladies, whenever it is non- 
sensical or inexplicable, not uttered in anger or in 
sorrow; but a repetition will invariably destroy the 
interest excited by novelty, and in the case of vocal 
masic in an Italian company, it must be novelty alone 
that can attract. In instrumental performers, the 
company appeared tolerably strong, bat undoubtedly 
meagre in their vocal—having (as we saw) only one 
soprono, with one bass, and two tenors; so that we 


te» have had more vocal music. We do not mean to 
depreciate the company, nor their schoo] of music, 
when we say we certainly should prefer an English 
Opera Company—that is, an Opera Company which 
would give us music adapted to words that are gene- 
rally understood, no matter where such a company 
was raised; and we think that such is the prevalent 
taste and judgment of the public. Our Anacreontic 
and other concerts are well attended; and so are our 
theatres, generally, on an opera night of some fa- 
vourite piece? Why, then, is not such a company 
invited here? Philadelphians are not music-mad; 
but they can enjoy,-and understand, and appreciate 
musical performances as well as any other city of the 
states: but we know when we should be pleased, and 
we wish to know why and how. It can therefore be 
no disparagement to our city that this company has 
not succeeded as was anticipated by its ardent admi- 
rers; for perhaps we might prefer concerts to plays, 
English or German operas (such as Der Freischutz) 
to Italian, and perhaps we would prefer a better com- 
pany than we have found. In parting with them, 
however, we trust and think they have realized a 
competency, although they may not have accumulat- 
ed a fortune. 


The fourth number of ** The Novelist’s Maga- 
zine,” issued vesterday, contains ‘* Clan Albin,” a 
popular Scottish National Tale, and the conclusion 
of the ** Adventures of Barney Mahoney.” 


The number of Waldie’s Circulating Library is- 
sued to-day, contains the conclusion of Count Pec- 
chio’s Travels in England, and the commencement 
of the Memoirs of Hortense Beauharnois, translated 
from the French expressly for the Library. This 
latter work possesses the deepest interest. 


Schuylkill coal, broken and sifted, is now deli- 
vered in New York at $8 50 perton. There is yet 
remaining a large quantity of coal on the wharves 
of the Schuylkill, perhaps 50,000 tons, 


Mr. W. Forrest had a crowded house at his bene- 
fiton Monday evening. We have along and rather 
severe critique upon the performances, for which we 
have not space to-day. 


THE BRIDE OF OSSANO. 

We are indebted to a correspondent for the fol- 
lowing notice of a neat little work that was issued 
last week from the press of Messrs, Carey & Hart. 
*¢ We have read the Bride of Ossano with consider- 
able pleasure. Most of the poems, written as they 
were at a very early age, possess no small merit.— 
There is feeling, judgment, taste, and thought, dis- 
played in them, not very common in one so young 
as the author evidently is. Some of the smaller po- 
ems, more particularly, deserve approbation; they 
breathe the true spirit of poetry. 

‘**But while we take occasion to express our gratifi- 
cation on the perusal of these effusions, we cannot 
choose but reprobate the too close imitation of Lord 
Byron’s style which they exhibit. ‘The author has 
even appropriated some of Byron’s ideas and modes 
of expression, with very little variation. 

‘*This is to be regretted, as he has talent enough of 
his own: let him cultivate this by study and practice, 
and nct follow too closely any particular writer’s 
style, and he will in time arrive at no mean reputa- 
tion asa poet. Upon the whole, werecommend this 
bcok to the perusal of those who have a taste for 
poetry, and who wish to encourage native genius. ” 


The Siamese Twins are still in this country.— 
They were afew weeks since at Lexington, Ky. If 
we remember right, when these twins first appeared 
in the United States, they were stated to be the chil- 
dren of poor parents in Siam, and it was uaderstood 
that they would be returned to their parents in the 
course of a few months. They have been in this 
country for years, ahd we hear nothing of their re- 
turn. Would it not be well for our citizens to in- 
quire into the nature of the arrangement by which 
they are kept here, as weil as into the character of 
their keepers? 


The celebration of St. Patrick’s Day, on Monday 
last, was every way creditable to those engaged in 
the festivities. Several dinners were given, one of 
two in the city, and one or two in the county, all of 
which were well attended. We learn that more than 


heard many auditors, on departing, express a desire 


three hundred persons dined at the Masonic Hall. 


A number of distinguished guests were present— 
toasts, speeches, and songs were given in excellent 
taste and great variety, and the company dispersed at 
an early hour, well pleased with the entertainment, 
and more enthusiastic, if possible, in their attachment 
to generous and patriotic Ireland. 


CHOLERA AT OPORTO. 

Capt. Jennings, of brig Marcellus, arrived yester- 
day from Malaga and Gibraltar, informs that the 
Cholera had broken cut at Oporto, and was making 
considerable ravages. It was carried thither by 
the troops sent out for Don Pedro’s army, se- 
veral ' staff officers of which died on the passage, 
The disease first made its appearance among those 
of the inhabitants visited by the troops. Thi 
intelligence was brought to Gibralter by the Hy- 
perion, the master of which inadvertently men- 
tioned the fact, and he was forthwith ordered to Port 
Mahon. ‘Two Portuguese vessels also arrived from 
Oporto while the Marcellus lay dt Gibraltar, and 
were likewise ordered off. The news created great 
alarm at Gibralter. ‘This is the first account of the 
cholera in either Portugal or Spain.” 


The Harpers have just issued another volume‘ of 
Miss Edgeworth’s works. This is the third of the 
series. It will be remembered that the original 
proposition of the American publishers, was to pub- 
lish the revised and eorrected English edition of 
eighteen volumes in nine. The number before us 
contains most of the popular tales of Miss E. viz:— 
Murad the Unlucky, the Manufacturers, the Con- 
trast, the Grateful Negro, To-morrow, Ennui and 
the Dun. We need not enter into an analysis of 
the merits of these respective compositions,— 
They are well known to every reader of English 
literature. ‘The Harpers are publishing this book 
in the most” beautiful manner. The paper is 
white and clean, the type new, the impression dis- 
tinct, and the engravings beautiful. ‘Those illustra- 
ting, Murad the Unlucky and the Grateful Negro, 
in the present number, are particularly excellent.— 
We trust that the enterprise of the American pub- 
lishers in attempting so valuable an edition of the 
writings of so distinguished an author is properly 
appreciated by the book-buying and book-reading 
public. No one who can afford it, should be without 
Miss Edgeworth’s works, and in no form could they 
be obtained at a cheaper rate, that in that adopted by 
the New York publishers. The volumes that have 
appeared, may be obtained at the book ttore of Uriah 
Hunt, and of the other principal booksellers of the 
city. 


THe Turxkisa Emrine.—The Harpers have in 
press, a work from the pen of Dr. J. E. De Kay, de- 
scriptive of the present condition of the Ottoman 
Empire, together with the character and manners of 
the people. 


Messrs. Carey & Hart have just re-published the 
excellent novel of Firz Georg. It is one of the 
best that has issued from the English press for 
months. The hero is the late King of England, and 
the work possesses the deepest interest. Novel 
readers will be particularly pleased with it, while 
those who seldom read fiction cannot but be enter- 
tained. Messrs, Carey & Hart display excellent 
taste in their choice of works, Such is their judg- 
ment and reputation, that the mere announcement of 
a work fromm their press, is a sufficient guarantee of 
itsvalue. We shall find space for a more enlarged 
notice of Fitz George hereafter, and in the meantime 


recommend it to the attention of all who have an 
hour of leisure. 


| ITALIAN PAINTINGS. 

The Gilding and Print Store of Mr. Earle, in 
South Sjxth Street, a few doors above Chesnut, has 
been one of the most fashionable resorts of our city 
for a few weeks past. The proprietor of the esta- 
blishment has for sale a splendid collection of Italian 
paintings, which have elicited the admiration of all 
who have witnessed them. The collection is indeed 
beautiful and rare, and worthy the ettention of every 
lover of the Fine Arts, Those who desire to furnish 
their houses with vivid scenery, would do well to 
call and examine these paintings. They are offered 
for sale at a price that appears to us extremely low, 
and portray some of the most exquisite scenery in 


creation. Those that give a night view of the erup- 
tions of Mount Etna, are powerful productions of 
genius and art. 


' Mr. Forrest was very successful during his recent 
engagement in Baltimore. His Hamlet and Mac- 
beth are warmly extolled by the critics of that city. 
He played Metamora for his benefit on Monday 
night, and had, says the Patriot, an overflowing 
house—equa’, if not beyond any one during the per 
formance of the Kembles. 


Drawine Boox.—Mr. Banks, of thi® city, has 
just published a valuable and beautifal work, entitled 
“ A New Universal Drawing Book, or an Assistant 
in the Art of Drawing and Painting in Water Co- 
lours.” It is intended as a ** self-teaching” publi- 
eation, by which those who have a taste for the art, 
though destitute of the assistance of a master, may, 
from the instructions it furnishes, acquire a know- 
ledge of drawing and colouring, with comparatively 
little study. The work contains sixty copperplate 
engravinss, many of them very beautiful. It also 
includes thirty pages of letter press, appropriated to 
instructions, with directions for choosing colours, 
pencils, &c. It appears to us an admirable publica- 
tion for schools, and is strongly recommended by 
Mr. Ancora, and other teachers. It may be obtained 
of Grigg & Elliot, No. 9, North Fourth street, or of 
Benjamin Rogers, No. 77, Dock street. 

Among the most interesting intelligence received 
by the last arrival, is that in relation to slavery in 
the West Indies. Itis stated in the London Globe 
of the 29th January, that in consequence of the pre- 
valence of certain rumours, a deputation of gentle- 
men connected with the West Indies, had an audience 
with Earl Grey, at which they requested to be in- | 
‘ormed whether it was true that it was the intention 
of the government to emancipate the slave popula- 
tion? The answer was in the affirmative; and that 
a bill for that purpose would, on an early day, be 
submitfed to the consideration of the new Parliament. 
Tt was also intimated that three years would be the 
period fixed for the extinction of slavery—that eman- 
cipation of the negroes would be unconditional, and 
that no compensation except under special cireum- 
stances, would be allowed. Upon it being repre 
sented to the noble Earl the probable consequences 
which might ensue in the colonies in ease these meas 
sures were prematurely announced, {his Lordship 
intimated that the government were prepared to 
meet the exigencies, and that an imposing force, con- 
sisting of 15,000 men, would forthwith be sent to 
the West Indies. This is indeed an important move 
on the part of the Grey Ministry, and one calculated 
to excite much attention in this country, 


EUROPEAN AFFAIRS. 

The affairs of Europe naturally excite much atten- 
tion at this moment. All are anxious to know the 
result of the contest between the rebel Pacha and 
the Sultan—all desire to witness the progress of 
the Reformed Parliament—all keep an anxious eye 
upon the movements of Ireland. Poor Poland is al- 
most forgotten, and even the Belgian question and 
the expedition of Don Pedro excite comparatively 
but little attention. ‘The question as to the fate of 
the Turkish empire is indeed one of absorbing in- 
terest. If our last advices are to be taken as a 
guide for future events, it seems impossible for the 
forces of the Sultan, disheartened and spiritless as 
they were, to withstand the victorious army of Ibra- 
him, said by one account to be within 160 miles of 
Constantinople, and moving onward by forced 
marches to the gates of the capital. Before this 
therefore, the sceptre may have passed from the 
hands of Mahmoud. It is more than likely, how- 
ever, that the Sublime Porte, finding it impossible 
to contend longer with his victorious adversary, has 
condescended to listento his overtures. The Pacha 
demands to be recognized as the Sovereign of Egypt, 
and to possess the six pachalics of Syria. It is pos- 
sible that his recent success will render his demand a 
more exorbitant; but the Sultan has now to choose 
between treating with a rebel subject, witha power- 
ful army to back his suit, and running the hazard of 
rendering such subject the master, and of thus com- 
pletely changing the position of the parties. We 
entertain doubts as to the ramoured offer of Russia 


to defend the Sultan, for a consideration, in case of 
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necessity; for however ambitious and covetous Nicho- 
las may be, heis searcely prepared to provoke the 
open hostility of France and England, to say nothing 
of Austria and Prussia. And yet, to adopt the lan- 

guage of an intelligent contemporary, ‘the London 

‘Times aud the Paris Moniteur, may swagger and 
fume, and talk about the determination of France and 
England to combine against the Czar—they may re- 
peata thousand times, as they no doubt will, that “it 
isthe duty of France and England to prevent the ag- 
grandisement of Russia;” but it will be without ef- 
fect. They did the same—nay, they went further 
in behalf of unfortunate Poland; their governments 
negotiated, and finally threatened the Tyrant of the 
North; but he, secure in his own resources and the 
friendship of Austria, treated their negotiations with 
contempt, and their threats with scorn. Boldly and 
openly,—in the face of their opposition, their pro- 
tests and their threats; in defiance even of his own 
pledges and proclamations, he subdued Poland, an- 
nexed her territory to his own, sent her sons and 
daughters into captivity, and blotted from the map 
of Europe the very name of the most gallant nation, 
whose achievements have found a place on the page 
of history. And shall we be told that the same pow- 
ers who then stood calmly by and saw this outrage 
upon the rights of man coolly perpetrated—who saw 
themselves insulted and their threats derided—shall 
we be told that these powers will now interfere to 
save the throne of the Sultans, or to prevent the ag- 
grandisement of the northern tyrant? No doubt we 
shall be told all this,—and it is equally certain that 
whiie the press of both countries continues to hurl 
theit fuliainations at his Bearship, and while their 
ministers are writing protests and protocols, he will 
quietly pursue whatever course he deems most con- 
ducive to his interest, without any other obstruction 
from the pacificators of Europe, than an occasional 
missile of paper bullets.” 

The accounts from Portugal are contradictory and 
unsatisfactory. ‘The brothers appear to be afraid of 
each other, both manifesting a disposition to get 
out of the scrape by negotiation, if possible. Neither 
of them deserves the sympathy of the lovers of li- 
berty. 

In France all is quiet, the principal topics of in- 
terest being the Duchess of Berry, the contemplated 
release of the ex-ministers, and the rumour of an 
alliance with Austria. The packet of the sixteenth 
of February may be considered due, and by her we 
may expect intelligence of some moment. _ 


Mrs. Austen and Clara Fisher are playing at the 
Park Theatre. Miss Hughes is engaged for that es- 
tablishment. 


ITALIAN OPERA. 
Notwithstanding the weather, Signor Paggi had 


an excellent benefit, at the Musical Fund Hall, on 
Tuesday evening. The performances went off with 
much eclat. ‘The beneficiary probably cleared six 
hundred dollars. It was understood’ to be the last 
performance of the troupe in Philadelphia. Their 
visit to this city, although not so successful as they 
anticipated, has not brought the company in debt, 
while it added to the funds of all the members who 
took benefits. Had the money received at benefits 
been deposited in the general fund of the company, 
there would have been several thousand dollars re- 
ceived beyond expenses. Considering the season, 
therefore, and the attractions at the other theatres, 
we think they have no reason to complain of a want 
of liberality on the part of Philadelphia. If they 
choose to pay their chief singers enormous salaries, 
and to give them free benefits, always taking care to 
render the attractions on a benefit night far greater 
than on any other night, they cannot expect to enrich 
the managers and the *‘stars” also. 

We understand that Signora Pedrotti has an offer 
of one hundred and fifty dollars per night, for six 
nights, if she will proceed to New York. 


ROBBERY. 

The Jewellery store of Mr. Henry McKeen, No. 
161 Market street, was robbed on Friday night last 
of goods to a considerable amount. The southern 
door of the building, which opens into an entry 
leading up stairs, said entry being divided from Mr. 
McKeen’s store by a board partition, was opened by 
means of false keys, A hole large enough to ad- 


and through this hole the robbers passed and com- 
menced their work of selection and plunder. The 
store was completely stripped of all the valuable 
articles that could be secured. These consisted of 
silver spoons, jewellery, watches, &c. &e. to an 
amount from two to three thousand dollars. The 
robbers appear to have made their selection with the 
utmost deliberation and coolness. They broke 
several plated ladles and other articles, but finding 
them not solid silver, threw them upon the floor with 


apparent contempt. No effort was made to break 
through the iron safe in the back part of the 


store, the villains not having, itis probable, the pro- 
per implements with them. Gold and silver watches 
and valuable jewellery to a large amount were de- 
posited in this safe. The robbery was one of the 
most barefaced character, as there are several pri- 
vate watchmen in the neighbourhood, and it being 
the night before market day the butchers were in 
market the greater part of the night. Pawnbrokers 
and buyers of silver should keep a sharp look out. 


Rev. J. M. Wainwright, D. D. Rector of Grace 
Church, New York, has been unanimously elected 
Rector of Trinity Church, Boston, to supply the va- 
cacy occasioned by the election of the Rev. Mr. 
vane to the Bishopric of New Jersey. 


Faraz Accipent. ‘Two children were recently 
burned to death in New Orleans. While one of them, 
an interesting litle girl, was standing before the fire 
the flames communicated to her clothes, and in her 
fright she ran to the bed on which her sister was 


asleep, and thus commouicated the fire toher. Be- 
fore assistance could be obtained, both were injured 


so severely, that they survived but a few hours. 


SEVERE STORM, 

The Nantucket Inquirer of the sixth inst. which 
reached us only yesterday, states that on the night 
of the third inst, one of the most terrible storms was 
experienced by the inhabitants of that place, that 
has occurred in the course of the winter. Severa 
thousand sheep roving at large on the unsheltered 
commons perished during the night, and several 
persons who had gone out ona sleighing excursion 
in the early part of the evening, narrowly escaped 
with their lives. 


CAUTION. 

A few evenings since a young man, a resident of 
Southwark, who had gone to rest with a candle burn- 
ing by his bed-side, awoke and found the bed-clothes 
enveloped in flames. Fortunately his person was 
wrapped in a long flannel night-gown, and his pre- 
sence of mind was sufficient to induce him to adopt 
the proper method for putting out the fire, otherwise 
his life would have been the forfeit of his careless- 
ness. He had taken a book with him to bed, and 
fell asleep while perusing it. ‘ The flame of the can- 
dle communicated to the bed-clothes, and when he 
awoke, the bed was burning beneath him. A few 
minutes more, and the consequences would have been 
fatal. 


SELECTIONS. 


From the New England Magazine. 
A KENTUCKY BALL. 

It came to my ear, somewhere in the latter days of 
old °32, that there was to bea great ball on Christ- 
mas evening at squire G ’s tavern, B 
county, Kentucky; and that, as ‘* Christmas comes 
but once a year,” all the beauty of said county, and 
of two or three adjoining, would grace the occasion, 
Such an opportunity of witnessing One of the charac- 
teristics of the good old state of Kanetuck, was not 
to be Jost, so 1 hired a horse, (N. B. L paid for him, ) 
and rode for the scene of action, where I arrived 
about six o’clock, P. M. 

But litle preparation was necessary to mingle in 
the festivities which had commenced an hour previ- 
ously; for, you must know that country folks are not 
shackled by fashionable hours; and [ entered the 
room, where all was life, among nether appendages 
at least. [instantly felt at home, though I kuew 
hardly a soul; for 1 saw that every one was pleased 
with every one’s self, and every body else’s self, and 
that enjoyment was the order of the evening. 

It is one of the peculiar gifts of the untutored 
Kentuckians, to set at ease all round them, by the 
unostentatious cordiality of their manners, and the 
hearty hospitality that ever greets a stranger; though, 
as will be seen in the sequel, they are quick to avenge 
any imposition upon it. 

The first object that arrested my attention on en- 
tering, was Pompey the musician, a portly geutle- 
man of colour, of fourteen stone or thereabouts, who 
was esconced behind the door, and was working 


mit the body of a man was then cut in the partition, 


every muscle in his body, to farnish what he termed, 
‘*fuss rate music.” his body was lazily thrown 
back in his chair, which groaned, (if evera chair did 
groau,) with the unusual burden, while his head and 
teet together served to keep time. His eyes were 
slightly closed, as if the melody of his own fiddle 
was (oo Overpowering for their lids; and there was 
a sort of halt grin on his lips, expressive of exqui- 
site delight, which waxed into an ample gateway, ex- 


| hibiting a double row of ivory teeth, as often as some 
‘*desiderate gemman” ordered for him a glass ot 


his **ginovine toddy.” Occasionally as a bright 
thought struck him, he would stop, and alter giving 
it forth with a hearty he-aw, he-aw, would flourish 
his bow with accelerated velocity. We, every day, 
see eyes and mouths laugh; but Pompey’s nose, ears, 
and body all laughed together, as an elephant might 
be supposed to; and no one, who saw him in one of his 
fits of cachinuation, could refrain from joining the 
chorus that Went round the room. 

His good humor served not a little to heighten the 
animation of the company’s, while his mock dignity 
effectualiy keptall prying ebonies out of h.s way. 

While the dance is yet in its vigor, let us look at 
some of the characters who are partaking of its plea- 
sure. 

Here comes a young tree of a fellow, who moves 
along as if his feet didu’t know which should dance 
first. He must have sat for Whittier’s protraitof the 
‘* Jean man;” for I defy the acutest anatomist to find 
enough adipose matter, in his whole frame, to grease 
afrying-pan. He is the very personification of skin 
and bones; and, if his colour were the right king, 
could easily be mistaken for a peripatetic mummy. 
His head is so tar from his heels, that I doubt whe- 
ther they ever take cognizance of each other’s move- 
ments; and | shrewdly suspect they sometimes start 
in different directicns; which must give rise to severe 
contests. He is determined, however, to have no 
disagreement to-night, for he keeps a strict watch 
over the latter, which must of course, be under his 
eye all the time, 1, being a small mar, was unable, 
during the whole evening, to ascertian the true cha- 
racter of his physiognomy. As might be expected, 
his partner is the smallest Jady in the room; (men 
always go by constrast;) and he is sometimes trou- 
bled by losing her in the crowd. , 

But here comes a couple, in every rc spect the an- 
tipodes of the other. ‘Lhe male is about three feet, 
and the woman six at least. | do wish people would 
match themselves more entirely. 1 can’t conceive 
why aduck should set up to dance a jig with a 
crane, Or a mouse with a dromedary. Now, I am by 
no means sure that she sees him at all, and as to 
hearing dim if he could speak—don’t dream of such 
a thing. Unlike the lengthy subject we have just 
dismissed, his feet have much unanimity of move- 
ment, and go together very like a sparrow’s or kan- 
garoo’s. He dances all up in a heap, while that 
type of longitude, his partoer, jumps almost as high 
as his head, and just now lit on his toes, to his huge 
discomfiture. They ought to be sent to **Bachelor’s 
Elysium,” and forced to dance together eternally. 

But move back a little, for there is no ordinary 
daneer at work now. He tust be a genius, to. his 
movements are erratic. | wonder what he is skating 
on the dry floor tor. Away he jumps to one side; 
and, anon, before you get your eyes fairly on him, 
he is on the other. One would think he had a head 
wind, and, like Commodore Trunnion, wished tu 
tack through the reel. His legs appear to belong to 
different bodies, 


‘*For one, as if suspicious of his brother, 
Desirous seems to run away from th’ other;” 


and you may, consequently, soon expect nullifica- 
tion and disunion. ‘here ought to be a mill-pond 
everlastingly frozen for his particular benefit. 

Ah! whom have we here, with emaciated figure, 
and deep sunk eyes, that seem to lock forth trom a 
powerful mind? He is a talented youth, I am sure; 
perhaps some rural student, who is wasting his ex- 
istence over the midnight lamp, and has yielded to 


pressing solicitations to join the Christmas festivities, 
**Full many a gem,” &e. 

How abstracted in the midst of lite; and how little 
he appears to enjoy the revelry of the dance! He 
wears a frock coat, which is usually inadmissible;— 
bnt his talents are a cloak for that. I wish I could 
cultivate his friendship, for I love the society of ta- 
lented men. But how’s this? Oh! he dances eross- 
legged! However, the sons of genius are allowed 
to be eccentric; and besides, a student cannot be ex- 
pected to study the graces very attentively. 

‘*Pray, sir, is not that young fellow, in a frock 
coat, a man of talents? Does he not sometimes soar 
aloft on the wings of thought, and pierce the very 
sky with his intellect?” 

**Ay,” was the laconic answer. 

‘J was sure of it! sure of it! d’ye hear Tom’?— 
Don’t you believe in Lavater now? ‘There’s no doubt 
about it. LI never was mistaken in my life!” 

‘‘He, sir, continued the person I had interrogated, 
‘the, sir, is the very genius of village tailors? but I 
suspect never soars on any wings but his goose’s, 
and is not accused of piercing with any thing but his 
needle!” 

1 was thunderstruck! 

‘¢4 tailor! a cobbler of clothes! Oh! impossible! 
utterly impossible!” 

I wished the tailor’s goose down the fellow’s 
throat, and Lavater in a Dutch oven, with all my 
heart. Here have I been delving through Lavater 
for years—like the worm that went through twenty- 


four volumes, never penetrated by any other living 


creature—and all to mistake a tailor for a genius! 
It is too bad! 

**But who’s this, with such a fine coat and whis« 
kers, walking threugh the dance with an air of stu 
died grace and nonchalance? He looks like a city 
gentleman.” 

**And he is,” said a person beside me; ‘that is 
Doctor Legrand, from the city of C.” “Doctor Le- 
grand, trom the city of C.? Doctor Legrand? Why, 
sir, I have hved there all my life, and never before 
heard of Doctor Legrand. He may be a new comer; 
but let me look at him.” 

As I spoke, Doctor Legrand from the city of C. 
turned towards me, and in spite of the disguise of 
huge whiskers and a pair of gold rimmed spectacles, 
I discovered the face of the most noted blackleg the 
city of C. had ever known, Not satisfied with the 
importance conferred by whiskers, fine clothes, spec- 
tacles, half a dozen gold seals, he must have 
more, forsooth, by dubbing him Doetor! 

** And a pretty doctor he is! Why, Sir, he’s a 
blackleg, a knave, a swindler —” nen 

**What’s that you say, stranger?” ejaculated a 
raw-boned six-footer at my elbow; * is n’t that ar 
feller no doctor no how, and nothing but a Natche 
blackleg?” 

** He is not adoctor any more than you, and is a 
blackleg.” 

** Well now,” continued the aforesaid six-footer, 
**that does beat Jim Duncan. Bat I tell you what, 
stranger, he’s a choppin on the wrong log now; if he 
an’t, L wish I may never fling another axe agin.” 

‘* He’s a ridin ou the wrong nag this time, by 
hoky,”’ said a jockey from behind. 

For a moment I felt forhim, for I well knew that 
his chance for merey was smail; but my city pride 
was effectually roused, and I looked for the result 
with interest. 

The whole room was now startled by the loud 
tones of the six-footer, who, after considerable ma- 
neuvring, was enabled to get Doctor Legrand within 
the reach of his arm. : 

** I say, my larkie,” thundered he, reaching over 
and grasping the unconscious ohject of his anger, in 
the midst of a pigeon-wing (which he was executin 
to show that he could dance, ) and drawing him with 
a kind of bear’s hug out of the reel; ** 1 say, my ho- 
ney, an’t you a doctor?” 

At this startling query, and no less startling man- 
her in propounding it, the music, dancing, and con- 
versation instantly ceased, and the room wasas silent 
as though it had been empty. 

Doctor Legrand, from the city of C., somewhat 
thrown off his guard, looked at his querist in un- 
feigned astonishment; but, ina moment, recollecting 
himself, his expression changed te one of supreme 
anger and contempt. His whole frame quivered with 
rage, as he exclaimed, 

‘**Let go your hold, instantly, you scoundrel, or 
Ill make you repent it.” 

“Oh! well now,” said the imperturable six-footer, 
with acannon’s mouth sort of expression in his eyes; 
‘‘you need n’t think you’re a gwain to bully any body 
heresbouts, for you an’t; but if you ar a raal doctor, 
let it out, and og 

‘* Let me go!” screamed the infuriated blacklegs 
‘let me go, you rascal! I'll have satisfaction for this 
insult.” 

** That you shall,” quoth mine host, who, having 
been informed of the imposture, now entered the 
room; ‘* Here, Harry—Bill—saddle that big sorrel 
horse, and bring him out!” 


This was the knell of the doctor, who now subs 
mitted to whatever might come. - 

By this time the ball-room presented a scene of 
indeseribable confusion. The gentlemen had all 
collected round the soz disant doctor; while those la+ 
dies, who had remained through curiosity, fled from 
a scene not likely to be much to their taste. 

The discomfited blackleg, finding nothing to be 
gained by blustering, tried the effect of an appeal to 
the generosity of his hearers; but only received such 
responses, as, 

** Tar and feather him!” from one. 

** Ride him ona rail!” from another; while a third 
exclaimed, 

Give him forty save one!” 

‘* Ay! a litdle oleaginous extract of hickory, which 
is synonymous, is generally beneficial! echoed a 
pedagogue from behind. 

‘* Mark him with two slits and a cross!” echoed 
the dealer in pork. 

4 ‘Nick him!” ejaculated the jockey, on a high 
ey. 


** String him up under the second section!” quoth 
a militia captain, 

** Hurrah for Jackson!” cried a whole hog man, 
merging his in devotion to the Hero. 

t this inoment, Bill popped his i 
the door, with 

**De hoss ready for de doctor!” mixing up the 
emphasis on the fatal tile with a half-smothered 
haw-haw. 

** Doctor Legrand,” said the landlord, “ your 
horse is at the stile,” 

‘* But, my dear sir, you certainly will not tern me 
out of doors in such a night as this! itis raining in 
torrents!” 

*¢ Oh! that'll season your bark!” replied the six~ 
footer, as he hurried him to the door. They were 
followed by the whole company with such jeers as 
**T reckon he wont passum doctor agin,” tothe 
stile, where the doctor’s Bucephalus was already ia 


waiting. He was about to mount, and, indeed, was 
half way to his seat, when the militia captain, with | 
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the coolness of a warrior, dragged him down, deter- 
mined, as he said, that no rule of military ethics 
should be infringed in his presence. , 

‘*] say, my friend,” said he, with ludicrous gra- 
vity; ‘* you’re no soldier; or you’d know as how you 
ought etarnally to retreat, face tothe 

ith this soldierly council, the captain lifted him 
to the saddle, as he termed it, in ‘ reversed order, 
that is, with his back to the horse’s head. The cap- 
tain then drew a1 ll of stout cord from his ‘ foraging 
cap,’ made of ‘ coon’ skins, with the tail — from 
behind, and proceeded deliberately to fasten the feet 
of Doctor Legrand, from the city of C.. under his 
horse. Ashe stepped back from the completion of 
the job, the jockey cried at the top of his voice, at 


» the same time extending his whip, 


‘¢Clear the track—the rider’s mounted!” which 
was instantly followed by the captain’s 

*‘ Attention the whole! Quick time—for-ward 
march !” 

As the last word was uttered, the jockey brought 
his whip with a loud crack on the flanks of the doc- 
tor’s steed;—the company set upa shout which was 
joined by the gobble-obble-obble of a veteran turkey 
over head; the horse sprang furiously into the road, 
and the clatter of his hoofs was soon lost in the dis- 
tance! 


— 
LITERARY GEMS, 


Conjugal affection.—The king of Armenia not 
fulfilling his engagement, Cyrus entered the country, 
and having taken him, and all his family prisoners, 
ordered them instantly before him. ‘* Armenius,” 
said he, ‘you are free; for you are now sensible 
of your error. And what will you give me if I re- 
store your wife to you?” ‘* All that I am able.”— 
«¢ What, if I restore your children?” ‘* All that I 
amable.” ‘* And you, Tigranes,” said he, turning 
to the son, ‘‘ what would you do to save your wile 
from seryitude?”” Now ‘Tigranes was but lately 
married, and had a great love for his wife. ‘*Cyrus,” 
he replied, to save her from servitude, I would wil- 
lingly lay down my life.” ‘* Let each have his own 
again,” said Cyrus; and, when he was departed, one 
spoke of his clemency, another of his valour, another 
‘of his beauty and the graces of his person; upon 
which Tigranes asked his wife ‘‘if she thought him 
handsome?” ‘* Really,” said she, ‘* 1 did not look 
at him.” ‘*At whom, then, did you look?” ‘* At 
him who offered to lay down his life for me!” 

Children.—In our early youth, while yet we live 
only among those we love, we love without restraint, 
and our hearts overflow in every look, word, and ac- 
tion. But when we enter the world, and are repulsed 
by strangers, forgotten by friends, we grow more and 
more timid in our approaches even to those we love 
best. How delightful to us then are the little ca- 
resses of children! All sincerity, all affection, they 
fly into our arms; and then, and then only, we feel 
our first confidence, our first pleasure. 

Milton.—Fancv can hardly bear to conjecture with 
what temper Milton surveyed the silent progress of 
his work, and marked his reputation stealing its way 
in a kind of subterraneous current through fear and 
silence. We cannot but conceive him calm and con- 
fident, little disappointed, not all dejected, relying 
on his own merit with steady consciousness, and 
waiting, without impatience, the vicissitudes of opi- 
nion, and the impartiality of a future generation. 

Providential.—At the destruction of Callao in 
1747, no more than one of the inhabitants was saved, 
and he by a providence the most extraordinary. — 
This man was on the fort that overlooked the har- 
bour, going to strike the flag, when he perceived the 
sea retreat to a considerable distance; and then, 
swelling mountain-high, it returned with great vio- 
lence. The people ran from their houses in terror 
and confusion; he heard a ery of miserere rise from 
all parts of the city; and immediately all was silent; 
the sea had entirely overwhelmed it, and buried it 
for ever in its bosom: but the same wave that de- 
stroyed it, drove a little boat by the place where he 
stood, into which he threw himself and was saved. 

Socrates.— When Socrates was asked why he had 
built for himself so small a house, he replied, ‘small 
as it is, I wish I could fill it with friends.” These, 
indeed, are all that a wise man would desire to as- 
semble; fora crowd is not company, and faces are 
but a gallery of pictures, and talk but a tinkling 
cymbal, where there is no love.” 

Association.—Every man, like Gulliver in Lilli- 

. put, is fastened to some spot of earth, by the thou- 
sand small threads which habit and association are 
continually throwing around him. Of these, perhaps, 
one of the strongest is here alluded to. hen the 
Canadian Indians were once solicited to emigrate, 
**What!” they replied, ‘* shall we say to the bones 
of our fathers, ‘ arise, and go with us into a foreign 
land??” 


History.—Whatever withdraws us from the pow- 
er of our senses; whatever makes the past, the dis- 
tant, or the future, predominate over the present, 
advances us in the dignity of thinking beings. Far 
from me, and far from my friends, ,* such frigid 
philosophy as may conduct us, indifferent and un- 
moved, over any grounds which has been dignified 
by wisdom, bravery, or virtue. That man is little 
to be envied whose patriotism would not gain force 
upon the plain of Marathon, or whose piety would 
not grow warmer among the ruins of Iona. 

emory.—It is said of Cardinal Richelieu, that 
when he built bis magnificent 
the old family chateau at Richelieu, he sacrificed its 


_ symmetry to preserve the room in which he was 


lace on the site of | N 


born. An attachment of this nature is generally 
characteristic of a benevolent mind; and a long ac- 
quaintance with the world cannot always extinguish 
it. **Toa friend,” says John, Duke of Bucking- 
ham, “I will expose my weakness. I am oftener 
missing a pretty gallery in the old house I pulled 
down, than pleased with a saloon which I built in its 
stead; though a thousand times better in all res- 
pects.” This is the language of the heart; and will 
remind the reader of that good-humored remark in 
one of Pope’s letters—** 1 should hardly care to have 
an old post pulled up, that I have remembered ever 
since I was a child.” 

Peculiar taste.-Gosmo of Medicis took most plea- 
sure in his Appenine villa, because all that he com- 
manded from its windows was exclusively his own. 
How unlike the wise Athenian who, when he had 
a farm to sel, directed the erier to proclaim, as Its 
best recommendation, that it had a good neighbours 
hood. 

Home.—It was the boast of Lucullus that he chan- 
ged his climate with the birds of passage. How of- 
ten must lie have felt te truth here inculcated, that 
the master of many houses has no home. 

Columbus.—By the Genoese and the Spaniards he 
was regarded as a man resolved on a ‘ wild dedica- 
tion of himself to unpathed waters, undreamed of 
shores;’’ and the court of Portugal endeavoured to 
rob him of the glory of his enterprise by secretly 
dispatching a vessel in the course which he had 
pointed out. He used to affirm that he stood in need 
of God’s particular assistance in that voyage of dis- 
covery; like Moses when he led forth the people of 
Israel, who forbore to lay violent hands upon him, 
because of the miracles which God wrought by his 
means. ‘* So,” said the admiral, ‘* did it happen to 
me on that voyage.” ‘* And so easily,” says a come 
mentator, ‘‘are the workings of the evil one over- 
come by the power of God!” ‘* His person,” says 
Herrera, ‘‘ had an air of grandeur. His hair, from 
many hardships, had long been gray. In him you 
saw a man of unconquerable courage and high 
thoughts; patient of wrongs, calm in adversity, ever 
trusting in God: and had he lived in ancient times, 
statues and temples would have been erected to him 
without number, and his name would have been 
placed among the stars.” 

Colonists—How simple were the manners of the 
early colonists! The first ripening of any European 
fruit was distinguished by a family festival. Gar- 
cilasso de la Vega relates how his dear father, the 
valorous Andreo, collected together in his chamber 
seven or eight gentlemen to share with him three 
asparaguses, that first that ever grew on the table- 
land of Cusco. When the operation of dressing 
them was over, (and it is minutely described, ) he dis- 
tributed the two largest among his friends; begging 
that the company would not take it ill if he reserved 
the third for himself, as it was a thing from Spain. 

Jtaly.—Iit has been observed that in Italy the mes 
mory does more than the eye. Scarcely a stone is 
turned up that has not some historical association, 
ancient or modern; that may not be said to have gold 
under it. 


Love and Devotion.—Love and devotion are sup- 
posed to be nearly allied. Boccaccio fell in love at 
Naples in the church of St. Lorenzo, as Petrarch 
had done at Avignon in the church of St. Clair. 

Beauty of Youth.—I1s it not true that the young not 
only appear to be, but really are, most beautiful in 
the presence of those they love? It calls forth all 
their beauty. 


= 
For the Pennsylvania Inquirer. 


FROM BOOK, 
o. 1. 

From the ‘‘Farrago’’ of our book, I intend occa- 
sionally to transfer to your columns such ‘‘random 
records and reminiscences,” as may beguile your 
readers of some leisure moments; whatever I consi- 
der meet for my tables, I set it down, and as I return 
to them, the green spots on memory’s waste become 
still fresher by the recurrence. 

1 was seated one fine May morning at my table, 
the budding flowers of my garden shed their perfume 
through the open window; the birds were carolling 
their songs of joy; yet 1 mourned as I thought the 
chill of winter would blast the flowers, and the notes 
of the songsters be heard no more. 

I scribbled the following lines on the blauk leaf 
of a book lying near me: 


The flowers of life! how soon they fade, 
Before they reach their evening’s gloom; 
Like willow garlandsfondly laid 
By memory’s hand on beauty’s tomb. 


As I puta period to the last word, my thoughts 
reverted to a fellow collegian, C N : he was 
always the most sober one of all the boys, and after 
some years joined the ministry; the ‘flowers of 
life’? were strewed round his path, but he forsook 
them all to instruct the heathen in a foreign land; he 
went tothe South Sea Islands. Another classmate 
of mine, a roving giddy fellow, F. » Tan away 
from his friends and his lessons, and journeyed 
on the trackless sea. After some time, he became 
captain of a whaler, and touched in one of his 
voyages at the Island where he had understood 
his friend C N had located himself. Io an 
interview with the natives he asked one of the chiefs, 
through an interpreter, if his old classmate, C—— 
. had ever been on the Island? ‘Oh yes,” 
said the chief, ‘‘we recolleet him well.” ‘How 


did he please you? Was you fond of him? Was| 


he a nice man?” ‘Oh yes, very mice, we ate him 
last week.” 
F was originally from Boston, and lived, 
on his return from his voyages, withan old maiden 
aunt at Salem, whom he was wont to call Aunt 


Cot Betty, from the circumstance of her always 
sleeping inacot bedstead. Aunt Cot Betty request- | 


ed him on his return from one of his voyages to 
bring her home a poll parrot. F promised 
faithfully so to do; but like the payment of a tailor’s 
bill it was Qnheeded. The first wordsjthe old lady 
uttered on his landing was, ‘*Well, Fergy, Fergy, 
my dear boy, how do you do, so glad to see you; 
you’ve got the parrot, Fergy, heh?” ‘Oh yes, 
aunty, elegant one, bring him home to-morrow,”— 
Early next morning, Fergy ransacked all Salem for 
a parrot, but in vain—good fortune, however, threw 
in his way an owl; the substitution of that for the 
parrot was no sooner thought of than agreed upon, 
no sooner agreed upon than purchased, and next day 
transferred to an elegant tin cage, wherein the mid- 
night philosopher was duly ensconced. Aunt Betty 
had it hung up in the stoop, and with anxious ex- 
pectation listened for the first attempts of its loqua- 
cious powers, but no voice greeted her. When 
Fergy came home to dinner, aunty began, **Well, 
Fergy, boy, its a very pretty parrot; but, dear me! 
Fergy, it wont talk.” ‘*Well, aunty, when [bought 
it, they told me it did’nt say much, but it was ah—1 
of a fellow for thinking!” 


A. 


UNION BENEVOLENT ASSOCIATION, 

The Executive Board of the Union Benevolent 
Association, with a view of informing the public of 
the operations of the Society, have directed the fol- 
lowing summary to be published: 

The plan of frequent visiting at the houses of the 
poor continues to be successfully prosecuted within 
the respective sections, by the visiters attached to 
them. Seldom more than a week or ten days elapse 
between the visits, and where there is sickness or 
other peculiar distress the interval is much shorter. 
In this way from eighteen to two thousand families 
are now uader notice. Since the annual report in 
10th month, October last, 240 children have been 
placed at schoof, and forty-five have been bound out; 
which added to the number mentioned in the report 
makes a total of 938 of the former, and 129 of the 
latter. The office is still kept open in Carpenter 
street, and employment is always procured for appli- 
cants when it can be obtained. In no instance are 
alms given to any one, until their situation and mo- 
rals are investigated, and the visiters satisfied that 
their wants demand immediate relief. Where a 
family requiring aid, is once brought under notice, 
visitation continues, if acceptable, so long as the ad- 
vice and assistance of the visiters appear to be use- 
ful. The poor are constantly urged to save and de- 
posit a part of their earnings for future wants. 

The deposits in the Fuel Saving Society were thus 
increased during the last year upwards of $1200.— 
Small sums are sometimes loaned by visiters in cases 
where unavoidable misfortune has oecasioned great 
distress, . So far the terms have generally been ho- 
nestly complied with. 

Intemperance is found to be the great cause of 
poverty and want, and in several instances where the 
visiters have succeeded in reforming the habits of 
persons addicted to this vice, the result has been to 
bestow comfort and comparative independence upon 
themselves and families. Besides the number of 
children sent to the public schools, the seminaries 
heretofore established by some of the visiters con- 
tinue to be kept open. The one on Spruce street 
near Schuylkill, has upwards of one hundred pupils. 
That on the bank of Schuylkill, near Arch street, 
has fifty. A Sunday school for coloured girls is 
kept in the 7th district, 

Signed by direction of the Board. 

THOMAS C. JAMES, President. 

P. M‘Catt, Recording Secretary. 


From the Miners Journal of Saturday. 
APPREHENSION AND COMMITMENT OF A GANG 
OF ROBBERS. 

Our borough and neighbourhood have long been 
intected with a numerous and well disciplined corps 
of counterfeiters, who have been engaged in coun- 
terfeiting and uttering forged notes of the Schur Ikill, 
Easton, Harrisburg, Sussex, Farmers bank of Bal- 
timore, Carlisle, United States, and other banks. — 
Four of the gang were apprehendedand brought be- 
fore Esquire Reed of this place, on Thursday last, 
and after a full hearing and examination, were com- 
mitted to prison in order to await their trial. Their 
names are Daniel Seitzinger, John Caldwell, John 
Smith and Tobias. It is well known that 
the persons arrested do not include the whole gang, 
and measnres have been taken to secure the appre- 
hension of the remainder in certain neighboring 
towns, which perhaps may have been already accom- 
plished. These unprincipled men have long set our 
laws at defiance, and eluded the vigilance of our 
police. Their detection and arrest were effected 
through the agency of an individual, whom we under- 
stand was employed for the purpose. He obtained 
their confidence, procured from them counterfeit 
money at sundry periods, carefully rolled up the 
bills in paper envelopes, marking the names from 
whom they were received on their respective notes, 
and finally, when sufficient evidence was accumula- 
ted to insure their conviction, caused four of them 
to be apprehended as above mentioned. 


pletely master of their secrets, received credentials 
and instructions to visit their banking establishment, 
in Columbia county, into which he was admitted 
without suspicion. ‘The name of the person to whose 
active exertions and able contrivances the public are 
so much indebted, is Valentine Kepple. When the 
four counterfeiters were brought into the presence 
| of the magistrate, they assumed a bold front, vehe- 
mently protested their innocence, affected to be 
highly indignant at the imputation cast on their ho- 
nour and honesty, demanded to be instantly con- 
fronted with their accuser, of whom they had pre= 
viously entertained little or no suspicion. But when 
their supposed accomplice made his appearance they 
were taken all-aback with overwhelming astonish- 
ment, which was succeeded by a feeling of diabolical 
revenge. One of the most desperate of the villains 
immediately drew a knife, and but for the timely in- 
terposition of the magistrate would have eonsum- 
mated his bloody intention. 

We are informed that the prisoners had prepared 
a copious emission of notes of the Miners’ Bank of 
Pottsville. ‘They were to have been put in circula- 
tion forthwith, or as soon as the execution was fully 
completed. A bundle of counterfeit notes of the 
Carlisle bank was found at the residence of one of 
the parties, We have had an opportnnity of inspect- 
ing a portion of the bills which were proved to have 
been received from these counterfeits. Asa de- 
scription of them may be useful and interesting to 
our readers, we subjoin the following:— — 

$5’s on the Schuylkill bank, No. 1296, letter D. 
payable to Wm. Jones or bearer, dated Philadel- 
phia, July 4th, 1831. Signed J. Levis, Cashier, W. 
Meredith, President. 

$5’s of the Trenton Banking Company, No. 326, 
letter B., payable to J. Carn or bearer, dated May 
4th, 1819. Signed P. Hunt, Cashier, J. Beatty, 
President. 

$5’s on the Sussex bank, letter B. payable to Cor. 
Smith or bearer, dated Newton, (N. J.) August 30, 
1850. Signed S. D. Morford, Cashier, David Ryer- 
son, President. 

$10’s on the Farmers’ Bank of Baltimore, No. 
297, letter B. payable to T’. Cross or bearer, dated 
Baltimore, Dee. 4th, 1830. Sigded Geo. T. Dun- 
bar, Cashier, W. W. Taylor, President. 

$5’s on the Easton bank, No. 1436, letter C. pay- 
able to O. Rice or bearer, dated Easton, Pennsylva- 
nia, 7th August, 1831. Signed J. ‘Sinton, Cashier, 
Thomas M. Keen, President. 


FOREIGN PARAGRAPHS. 


The Comet is visible to the naked. eye at half 
past eight o’clock in the evening, a little above the 
horizon, almost due east.—-[Liverpool Paper, Feb- 
rnary 2, 

State of Oporto.—There is hardly a street one can 
cross without cannon balls sirking right and left, 
or penetrating through granite walls, (the material 
all the houses are built of here,) and no longer than 
a couple of hours ago, a poor woman, silting at the 
porch of a charch, was killed whilst I was passing 
by.—Private Letter. 


Population of Rome.—From an official statement 
of the population of Rome, just published, it a 
pears that it amounted last year to 148,459 souls, 
and that it had diminished by 2,000 individuals 
since the preceding year. Among this number are 
36 bishops, 1,419 priests, 2,038 monks, 1,384 nuns, 
and 611 seminarists. ‘The number of marriages 
n 1832 was 1,165, of births 5,045, of deaths 4,659. 

Ireland.—In the Dublin evening Post of January 
24th, there are no less than 22 distinct cases of at- 
tack upon houses and persons, reported as having 
occurred within the preceding week, ia the coun- 
ties of Wexford and Kilkenny only. The attempts 
upon the habitations were in every instance for the 
plunder of arms,—those upon life or person seem 
to have been from motives of revenge. 


Arrest of Pirates.—The accounts from Marseilles 
mention the arrest of two Spaniards accused of be- 
ing noted Pirates in the West Indies, and who had 
lately arrived at Marseilles from Gaudaloupe. They 
were accused of acts of the most revolting barbarity. 
In one of their piratical incursions they plundered 
vessels to the extent of 400,000 francs. Four females 
found on board one of them, were victims to their 
brutality, and subsequently had their throats cut;— 
and another female with a child had been abandoned 
ona desert place. On their arrival at Gaudaloupe 
they indulged in such enormous expenses that they 
were suspected, on findiug which they succeeded in 
getting on board a vessel bound for France, but 
were recognised at the great theatre of Marseilles, 
and committed for trial. 
Fatal Affray with Smugglers.—Eastbourne, (Sus- 
sex) Jan. 24.—A dreadful affray happened at this 
place, this morning, betweena large party of smuge 
glers, nearly 400 in number, and the Preventive Ser- 
vice stationed here. About 2a. m. a boat had land- 
ed, and was delivering her cargo, when the Coast 
Guard arrived on the spot, and a desperate conflict 
ensued; after considerable firing on both sides, the 
smugglers were put to flight, but not before they had 
laid one of the officers dead upon the beach, and se- 
verely wounded three others, The loss or inju 
sustained by the smugglers is not yet ascertained, — 
Four tubs of spirits and a boat was all that was taken. 
The reports from the pistols in the dead of the night 
excited great alarm among the inhabitants. 
‘ManwWactures.—-The peculiar situation of the 
United States, and the manifest intention of the go- 
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merit of his own generosity, requested production 
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ady producing its effect upon the unemployed ca- 
pital in this has begun, and the 
woollen manufacture in particular feels its effect.— 

verpool paper. 
the of his present majesty, the fol- 
lowing has been the mortality among the officers 0 
the naval service: Admirals of the fleet, 2; admirals, 
12; vice admirals, 9; rear admirals, 12; retired rear 
admirals, 4—total number of flag officers, 39; cap- 
tains, 22; commanders, 25; lieutenants, 349; mas- 
ters, 28; surgeons, 13; assistant surgeons, 32; purs- 
ers, 12. 

Trade.—The woollen weaving abont Rochdale 
was never known to be so brisk; some of the factory 
people have gone to this trade, and an advance 0 
wages has been given by some masters. 

‘he stock of goods generally in the Leeds Cloth 
Halls is getting low, in consequence of the sales this 
month continuing good. Cloths are higher in price, 
and the raw material is on the advance; we hope It 
will continue, and yield just remuneration to the in- 
dustrious manufacturers. —Teeds Mercury. 

The customs’ duties received at Liverpool during 
the last year have amounted to nearly the sum of 
4,000,000/. being an excess over the preceding of 
$25,000. The increase upon the entire receipts of 
the country was only 223,167.—Liverpool Courier. 

A commercial treaty with the French Government, 
which is said to be on the tapis, has lately occupied 
the attention of the Ministry. Lord Lansdowne and 
Mr. Poulett Thompson have been in constant com- 
munication with Lord Grey on the subject. 

It is stated that one-fifth of the slave population of 
the island of St. Helena has been already e:manci- 
pated, and that in the course of four or five years a 
siave will not be found on that isiand. 


THE LAWYER AND THE WILL. 

Mr. C. was a lawyer inthe north of Scotland, pos- 
sessed of talent, of the strictest integrity, rose to great 
influence not in one but two counties, acquired 
landed property, was a judicious improver, and must 
have left behind him very considerable wealth. On 
one oceasion he was sent for by an old gentleman to 
make his will, who by early industry and rigid econ- 
omy, or rather prudence, had accumulated a very 
handsome fortune. This old gentleman had a broth- 
er in London, whom every body supposed would be 
his heir, but his relative’s temper was very peculiar, 
and his resolves, when once formed, as irreversible 
as fate itself. A misunderstanding or quarrel had 
arisen, and the testator, to use acommon phrase, had 
secretly determined to ‘cut his brother off with a shil- 
ling.’ ‘he man of business on learning this intention 
looked the very picture of amazement, and was of 
course still more confounded and surprised when 
directed to put himself down as heir. ‘This injune- 
tion he declined to obey; talked of the London broth- 
er’s family; of the suspicions that would attach to his 
own character, and the scandalous rumors that would 
be circulated against him; and, in short, made a lib- 
eral use of every dissuasive which an honest mind 
could dictate, or language convey. But it was all 
to no purpose; the testator pleaded in favour of his 
agent, while, mirabile dictu, the agent pleaded 
against himself, and, among other things, was Fre- 
minded by hisemployer that he was the only man he 
jiad met with during all his experience, who reject- 
ed rather than courted the smiles of fortune, and 
considered a very handsome estate unworthy of ace 
ceptance, where the purchasemmoney was less thana 
pepper-corn rent. All this he bore calmly, and it 
‘was only towards the conclusion of the controversy 
when asked whether he had not a nephew, a cousin, 
or a boy in the office, who might have no objection 
to ‘a lump of land,’ that he consented to substitute 
his own name, on finding the other so wilful and 
captcious. This point conceded, the deed was 
drawn, signed and executed, and handed over to the 
writer ys _custodier, as well as for the purpose of 
registration, 

But wit, him it did not remain long. Having 
some acquaintance with a nobleman who resided in 
the neighbourxood, he repaired to his seat, told 
him what had happened, begged he would take a 
note of the circumstance, and retain the will in his 
own possession, lest, in an evil moment, he should 
be tempted to deviate trom the path of duty. The 
old gentleman only survived a few months, and his 
brother, so soon as the circumstances was revealed 
to him, paid an early or iramediate visit to the north 
ot Scotland. He was reeeived by the agent, who 
accompanied him to the seat of his noble friend, and 
without divulging the seeret farther, or making any 


of the deed of settlement that it might be read and 
shown to the heir at law. All this was done, and it 
was only when the stranger remarked amidst the 
bitterness of his disappointment, that it was hardly 
worth while to bring him so far on so unpleasant 
an errand, that Mr. C. placed the will in his hands, 
explained his feelings so far, and with the greatest 
cooiness volunteered reconveyance, This was a sud- 
den transition with a vengeance, from disappoint- 
ment to hope, from competence to affluense, and it 
need hardly be added that the brother in the first 
instance looked unutterable things, scarcely believ- 
ing the evidence of his senses, and required some- 
thing very like entreaty before he could be induced 
to study his own interest by allowing others to make 
an auto da fe of the caprices and prejudices of a de- 
funct relation. An understanding ensued of the most 
ratifying nature; all parties were pleased; and the 

awyer, in the long ran, received a present amount- 


interested and deserving conduct. The story, more- 
over, soon ‘got wind.’ His character rose to a high 
premium,—business waxed every day, and inspired 
right hand and left, such a degree of confidence, that 
he became the legal leader of two counties. And 
here ends our anecdote, unless we choose to add, 
that in repeating it to a blunt visitor, the man ex- 
claimed, on the spur of the moment—‘Lawyers 0’ 
that kind are thin sawn.’—Dumfries Cour. 


KISSING THE BRIDE. 
The following letter from a bride to the editor of 
a Massachusetts paper, contains some truth as well 
as humor:— 
Sir:—I herewith send a piece of wedding cake. I 
am ina very bad humour, I assure you; which you 
know ought not to be, the day one is married, It is 
not at my husband, though, dear, good man he is.— 
Oh! I was vexed beyond endurance, last evening.— 
That vile practice! Would you believe it? An 
hundred and fifty kisses, of all sorts and sizes, fair 
and foul, from old and young, from male and female! 
Faugh! could any bride endure all that and preserve 
her temper! Such cargoes of snuff! and showers of 
tobacco spittle! such fumes of tobacco smoke! No 
poor man covered with vermin, was ever more 
drenched. If this fashion by the whole company of 
kissing the bride must be followed, in the name of 
all that is decent, let old grand laddies burn out their 
pipes before they offer to poke them under your very 
nose. And those whose throats are at best so many 
sepulchres, I would advise, before they go to a wed- 
ding, to fill their pockets with cloves, cinnamon, or 
coriander seed, and commence chewing at least an 
ounce before the marriage ceremony begins. 
Only think of a poor creature standing up an hour 
and a half after the blessed knot was tied, only to be 
noozled and slobbered over by all the masculine 
gender of the neighbourhood! Only think of a de- 
licate, modest female, standing like a target, the ob- 
ject of all the lipshots of a large corps of militia! and 
then I thought I should have dropped down with fa- 
tigue; I verily believe I took an ounce of hartshorae 
to keep me from fainting. 
But vexed as I was, Mr. Editor, I could not, to 
gain the world, help from laughing sometimes at the 
queer spectacles we all made. And you would have 
laughed too, if you had been there. Only imagine 
if you please, the chief person of the group, me, 
Dorothy Daffodil, at the right hand of my dear 
spouse; and a crowd of men like a swarm of flies 
round a cup of molasses, all pressing forward, and 
making up their lips ready fora smack: and then one 
after another poking their snouts into my very face, 
and me wiping my face with every whipstitch, to 
appear a little decent. Butthe most ridiculous part 
of the exhibition* was to see a bashful fellow go 
through the manceuvres. Like a shy trout ventur- 
ing up to a bait—advancing a little, and then darting 
among reeds; you might behold the poor man, with 
heart beating audibly, coming forward with acautious 
step, stopping sometimes through fear, or slipping 
behind the friendly corporation of some broad back- 
ed fellow a little ahead. —Having advanced within a 
yard or so, you might see him as if afraid his cour- 
age would fail by delay, dart forward from behind 
his shelter, snatch a kiss and be off in the twinkling 
ofaneye. But alas! ludicrous as it may appear, 
my poor cheekbone had to suffer in consequence of 
it, and even now bears the mark inflicted on it by 
Simon Snaggletooth. 
Some of the old fellows must needs buss me, they 
said, on both sides of my face; and some of them 
said my breath wasa rose in October, and others, 
that it was as fragrant as new made hay. Sonie of 
the old fellows with one foot in the grave, and the 
other on the brink, said they had kissed my grand- 
mother, and mother; and now I suppose that they 
think they have capped the climax of gallant ex- 
ploits by nozzling over me, as though I was a mere 
baby. 

1 pitied my poor husband, poor man, to be obliged 
to stand and look on as silly as a fool, and see his 
new married wife grimed over. I believe in my soul, 
he would have knocked down half a dozen of my 
persecutors, had he been left to the guidance of his 
own unadulterated feelings, instead of being re- 
strained by the rules of etiquette. 

But, Mr. Editor, after all my suffering and vexa- 
tions, here I am alive, and pray heaven 1 may never 
be married again until the custom of kissing the 
bride by the wholesale is done away. Yours, sincere- 


ly. 


A YANKEE STORY, 

We are indebted to Mr. Hill, of the ‘Park 
Theatre,” for the following Yankee story, and if we 
can entertain our readers with it as much as he does 
his hearers, we are sure we could not insert a more 
agreeable article. 

Daunty’s visit to Buffalo and the Seneca Village 
with Major Jack Berry. 

Well now, Jswan toman, I’ve been to Buffalo.— 
Wentslamming and banging along in akind ofa 
twilight—between asleep an awake—dreadful nice 
way to ride! you can sleep there in akind of setting 
prostration, and not pay a single fourpence happen- 
ny for lodging,—awful cheap way to sleep! Well, 
soon as I got t’other eend of that are Canol, I put 
up at the Pioneer House,—shocking nice house to 
stop at,—Chickens, Turkeys, white bread av butter 
—oh Gauley what eating! Well, first man I spoke 
to was Maj. Jack Berry—he that fought at tae Battle 
of Chippewaw,—led his men through the back door 


ing to several thousand pounds, in token of his dis- 


—dreadful safe way to fight, now J tell ye! putty di- 


rectly, the Major asked me whether I’d takea cock~ 
tail with him—I tell’d him I guessed I would, and 
we swigged down two or three glasses:—the Major 
never paid but for one, and that he got t@ust for, 
you see he was amean Critter! Thenthe Major 
asked me to go up so Seneca Village an see his Na- 
tion-—said he was a great chief—I knew he lied all 
the time like satan. So I got up ahind the Major on 
the old Mare, an away she went—real smart horse, 
—trot a mile in tew Aours'—Well, when we got 
to Shaw’s—half way house—high-draw-licks— 
dreadful nice place to wash sheep in—Major asked 
me if I’d take a Julep—I tell’d him I reckoned I 
would, an says he, Daunty, you call for the liquor 
an 1’Il hold the horse—for you see he was a dread- 
ful mean feller,—no I thank ye, says I, I’ll take care 
the mare, now mind I tell ye! So we called for the 
stuff an we drank;~—then Shaw looked at mean I 
looked at Shaw,—and Shaw looked at the Major, 
andthe Major looked at me, then Shaw looked at 
both on us,—an said the liquor was gone, but it 
wasn’t -paid for,—and there went fourpence slap for 
grog by gauley. Well, when we got to the Seneca 
Village, the Major induced me to several of his 
friends. The first one he brought to my notice was 
Mr. Greenblanket—says he, Daunty, this wan 
studies all-G-bray—dew tell, says [:—the next was 
Mr Steep-rock,—says I, Major,—’sposin | take that 
green blanket—put it on the steep-rock, and lie down 
—says he you’d better not—trying to lie down you 
might slip wp,—sol didn’t dew it now I tell ye.— 
‘Then the Major asked me if I wouldn’t like to see 
the galls,—oh! gauley says I,—bring in your best. 
Well, in they come one arter another—faces just the 
color of punkin pie—shecking pretty critters. There 
was Miss Cane-oone. Miss Yagetio-che-taw,—Miss 
Twenty-Canoes, an a hull corn basket full more on 
’em. Well, L wentup to Miss T'wenty-canoes to 
give her a buss and, by gauley, if she didn’t let me 
have the flat side of her hand aside o’ my head, then 
it tarnt no matter—an down I went on on the floor:— 
my skull rung like a dinner bell. Justas I got up 
there was the Major drunk on acheer, an [ was lett 
in a pretty pickle fora stranger;—says I, I want to 
git out! well, says they, here’s Mr. 'wo-guns will 
show you the way, so you can go to hum—and mind 
your own business. Well, says I, Mr. ‘'wo-guns, if 
you’ll lend me one of your guns, [ guess I’ll go long: 
—he said he would, an he did,—so | went along, an 
when we got to the half-way house I asked him if 
he’d take some black strap,—he said he would an 
he did. Now what dew you think that man taxed 
me?—why ninepence, for tew glasses!—you can get 
a hull pint on itin our town for fourpence happenny, 
and pay the hull in Taters! 


MODERN DICTIONARY. 

Distant Relations—People who imagine they have 
a claim to rob you if you are rich, and to insult you 
if you are poor. 

Heart—A rare article, sometimes found in human 
beings. It is soon, however, destroyed by com- 
merce with the world, or else becomes fatal to its 
possessors. 

Housewifery—An ancient art, said to have been 
fashionablé among young girls and wives; now en- 
tirely out of use, or practised only by the lower or- 
ders. 

Wealth—The most respectable quality of man. 

}irtue—An awkward habit of acting differently 
from other people. A vulgar word. It creates great 
mirth in fashionable circles. 

Honour-Shooting a friend through the head whom 
you love, in order to gain the praise of a few others 
whom you despise and hate. 

Wedded bliss—A term used by Milton. 

Doctor—A man who kills you to-day, to save you 
from dying to-morrow. 

Lunatic Asylum—A kind of hospital were detected 
lunatics are sent by those who have had the adroit- 
ness to conceal their own infirmity. 

Water—A clear fluid, once used as a drink. 

‘vagedian—A fellow with a tin pot on his head, 
whe stalks about the stage, and gets in a violent pas- 
sion for so mucha night. 

Critic—A large dog, that goes unchained, and 
barks at every thing he does not comprehend. 

Jury—Twelve prisoners in a box to try one or 
more atthe bar. 

Young Attorney—A_ useless member of society, 
who often goes were he has no business to be, because 
he has no business where he ought to be. 

King’s Evidence—A wretch who is pardoned for 
being baser than his comrades. 

Sensibility—A quality by which its possessor, ia 
attempting to promotejthe happiness of other people, 
loses his own. 

My Dear—An expression used by man and wife 
at the commencement ofa quarrel. 


APpPREHENSION.—On Sunday a person was 
apprehended in this neighbourhood and carried be- 
fore a magistrate in this place, on suspicion of hav- 
ing committed the murder at Spring Mill Dam, an 


account of which awful tragedy was given in our pa- | _ 


pera few weeks since. This person is understood to 
have been the captain of the Linzas, the boat on 
board of which the unfortunate victim embarked.— 
The answers which he gave upon his examination 
were not calculated to evince his innocence, but fur 
ther to confirm the suspicion of his guilt. He was 
either unwilling or unable to render a satisfactory 
account of his crew, of whose names and residence 


he professed to be ignoraut. We are averse ta 


prejudicing the character of any oue, but in ‘this in- 
stance we cannot help disapproving of the conduct of 
the accused, whose prevarication will certainly excite 
much prejudice againsthim. Weare very desirous 
to ferret out the perpetrators of this shocking mur- 
der, accompanied by circumstances of supposed ag- 
gravation, which render it truly appalling. But we 
will abstain from any further remarks at present, as 
the individual alluded to has been committed for 
trial.—Miner’s Jour. 


During the present engagement of Mr. E, Forrest 
at the Arch street theatre, we understand it to be his 
intention to bring forward the new tragedy of the 
North Briton. The company have had it in rehear- 
sal for several months; and as the author, Mr. J. A. 
Stone, has bestowed on it unusual labour, and adapt- 
ed the character of the hero of the piece expressly 
to the histrionie abilities of our native tragedian, we 
believe it will be most effectively represented, and 
produce to the managers and the author both fame 
and profit. 

Quibbling.—Some lynx-eyed lawyer in New Yor 
has discovered that the Mayor of that city holds hi 
office by an illegal tenure, and the question is tob 
submitted to the Supreme Court of that siate. The 
Advocate and Journal says the grounds of objection 
ave, that the laws of the state under which the Mayor 
and common Council hold their seats, does not war- 
rant the boards of Aldermen and Assistant Aldermen 
in appointing officers in joint ballot. If the proposition 
contended for should be sustained by the Court, an 
interminable controversy would arise, unless the Le- 
gislature should interpose with a quieting act 


Something Mysterious. —The New Orleans sta 
from .Augusta was robbed on the 16th inst. of 2 trunks 
belonging to Mr. Noble of Alabama. The trunks 
were found near the Savannah road on the 17th inst. 
broken open, robbed of their most valuable contents, 
and stained with blood. Two pieces of plank near 
the trunks were also stained with blood. Consider 
able uneasiness prevailed in Augusta, but it was dis- 
pelled by a letter from Mr. Noble, stating that his 
trunks had been cut off from the stage but were not 
missed until about two miles from the city, when the 
stage rocking a good deal, he asked the driver to ex- 
amine the baggage. He did so and found it gone, 
but neither the straps nor boot cut or injured. The 
blood on the trunks and in the road is unaccounted 
for. The Courier supposes it probable that the rob- 
bers quarrelled abont the spoil, and shed each other’s 
blood. If so, it shows that even handed justice has 
been speedier than usual.— WV. Orl. Adv. 


nesday a severe accident occurred on board of one 
of the steamboats, while under way, about seven 
miles from the city. One of the hands, a mulatto 
fireman, after fixing some part of the machinery, in 
going back, stepped on the plate, when his foot shp- 
ped off the deck plate, and his leg caught between 
the wheel and the plate. His body fell on the deck, 
aad his dismembered limb below. It was taken come 
pletely off just above the knee joint. He was taken 
up, and together with his ** dismembered member,” 
seut back to town ina boat, and during the whole 
distance, never uttered a complaint. The subsequent 
amputation of the stamp, he bore with a stoicism 
worthy of Zeno himself. Describing the affair toa 
gentleman, he very coolly observed ‘** I wouldn’t 
have had ithappen for a thousand dollars—no, sir, 
not for a whole steam boat,—not if you’d give me all 
Savannah!”—(Savannah Georgian. } 


SUICIDE.—The coroner’s aitention was recently 
called to the case of Esther Ann West, said to have 
been buried on Wednesday last, from the residence 
of a respectable citizen in the vicinity of Race and 
Eleventh street, under very extraordinary circum- 
stances. By virtue of his official authority, the body 
was disinterred, and an inquest held at the public 
burial ground in Moyamensing, on Saturday, 16th 
inst. Drs. Hopkinson and Matlock, after a full post 
mortem examination, declared that her death was 
caused by laudanum introduced into the stomach. 
It further appeared in evidence, that the deceased 
took the fatal draught with the predetermination to 
destroy her life. 

Verdict of the jury, that she came to her death by 
taking laudanum, with a view of destroying her own 
life. JOHN DICKERSON, 

Coroner. 


Don Pedro has decreed, that bread stuffs, sweet 
oil, and live stock, may be imported to Oporto for 
an unlimited time. Wheat and wheat flour are to 
pay one half their previous rate of duty, and sweet 
oil 15 percent. The other articles are to be admit- 
ted free. He also guarantees indemnity for damage 
which may be sustained by vessels or cargoes, from 
the batteries of Don Miguel, while approaching 
Oporto.—Jour. Com. 


The ship Catharine, from Mobile for Liverpool, 
abandoned at sea February 15th, had on board a 
fuil cargo of cotton. The insurance on the cargo in 
Wall street amounts to $37,000; 30,000 of which 
is at one office. The ship is insured for $10,000, 
and the freight for $5000, making in all $52,000. 
This sum is about the value of the property, The 
Catherine was built at Bath nine years ago,—Jour, 


Cam, 


Nonchalance under a severe accident.—On Wed-— 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


DARKNESS. 


The following is by Lord Byron; it abounds with 
the perfect spirit of poetry—terrific, awful, sublime. 
No mind could compose this, who had not some dis- 
tinct apprehension of the certainty, and horror of 
* the misery of the finally impenitent. We see, here, 
the heavings and workings of a great and gigan- 
tic, and very guilty soul,—the soul of Lorp Br- 
Ron, looking into a fearful eternity—not without 
shuddering: 


1 had a dream, which was not all adream. 
The bright sun was extinguish'd, and the stars 
Did wander darkling in the eternal space, 
Rayless, and pathless, and the icy earth : 
Swung blind and blackening in the moonless air, 
Morn’came,and went—and came, and brought no day, 
And men forgot their passions in the dread 

Of this their desolation ; and all hearts 
Were chill'd into a selfish prayer for light! . 

And they did live by watch fires—and the thrones, 
The palaces of crowned kings—the huts, 

The habitations of all things which dwell, 

Were burnt for beacons; cities were consumed, 
And men were gather’d round their blazing homes 
To lovk once more irto each other's face ; 

Happy were those who dwelt within the eye 

Of the volcanoes and their mountain torch; 

A fearful hope was all the world contain’d ; 
Forests were set on fire—but hour by hour 
They fell and faded—and the crackling trunks 
Extinguish’d with a crash—and all was black. 
The brows of men by the despairing light 
Wore an unearthly aspect, as by fits 
The fiashes fell upon them ; some lay down 

And hid their eyes and wept ; and some did rest 
Their chins upon their clenched hands, and smile; 
And others hurried to and fro, and fed 
Their funeral piles with fuel, and look’d up 
With mad disquietude on the dullsky, 
The pall of a past world; and then again 
With curses cast them down upon the dust, , 
And gnash’d their teeth and howl'd; the wild birds 
shriek’d 

And, terrified, did flutter on the ground, 

And flap their useless wings; the wildest brutes 
Came tame and tremulous; and vipers craw!'d 
And twined themselves among the multitude, 
Hissing, but stingless—they were slain ‘for food ; 
And war, which for a moment was no more, 

Did glut himself again—meal was bought 

With blood, and each sate sullenly apart, 

Gorging himself in gloom : no love was left; 

All earth was but one thought—and that was death, 
Immediate and inglorious ; and the pang 

Of famine fed upon all entraila—men 

Died, and their bones were tombless as their flesh ; 
‘The meagre by the meagre were devour’d, 

Even dogs assail’d their masters, all save one, 
And he was faithful to a corse, and kept 

The birds and beasts and fainish'd men at bay, 
Till hunger clung them, or the dropping dead 
Lured their Jaunk jaws; himself sought out no food, 
But with a piteous and perpetual moan 

And a quick desolate cry, licking the hand 

Which answer'd not with a caress—he died. 

The crowd was famish‘d by degrees ; but two 

Of an enormous city did survive, 
And they were enemies; they met beside 

The dying embers of an altar place, 

Where had been heap’d a mass of holy things 

For an unholy usage ; they raked up, 

And shivering scraped, with their cold skeleton hands, 
The feeble ashes, and their feeble breath 

Blew for a little life, and made a flame 

Which was a mockery; then they lifted up 

Their eyes, as it grew lighter, and beheld 

Each other’s aspects—saw, and shriek’d and died— 
Even of their mutual hideousness they died, 
Unknowing who he was upon whose brow 
Famine had written Fiend. The world was void, 
The populous and the powerful was a lump, 
Seasonless, herbless, treeless, manless, lifeless— 
A lump of death—a chaos of hard clay. 

The rivers, lakes, and oceans, all stood still, 

And nothing stirr’d within their silent depths ; 
Ships sailorless lay rotting on the sea, 

And their masts fell down piecemeal; as they dropp‘d, 
They slept on the abyss without a surge— 

The waves were dead ; the tides were in their grave, 
The moon thelr mistress had expired before : 

The winds were wither'd in the stagnant air, 
And the clouds perish’d; darkness had no need 

Of aid from them—she was the universe. 


A LADY’S ADVICE. 


Why love in a cottage, my dear, 
Is all very well for the young— 
But when you've been niarried a year, 
A different song will be sung ; 
And flowers (if they suit the complexion) 
Are all very well for the hair, : 
But jewels (a pretty selection) 
Have a vastly superior air. 


It’s all very pleasant for girls 
To prate about beautiful eyes, 
Dark hair and its masses of curts, 
Love kisses and moonlight’s soft sighs ; 
But spring with its lilies and roses, 
Forever, my love, will not last, 
And bowers where perfume reposes, 
Must yield to December's cold blast. 


Iconfess for myself, when I married, 
I deemed that no pleasure could dwell, 
Unless in a garden [ tarried, 
With dew-drops on violets to swell ; 
But dew-drops, and garden, and fiower, 
And incense, and light, and perfume, 
Words of love, and a soft star-lit bower, 
Passed away with the violet’s bloom. 


And as for the poetry of Fred, 
Why, every one writes in these days ; 
Beheve me, my.love,if you wed, 
You will not be the star of his praise ; 
Remember the old man may die, 
Just think on your joimtures, dear girl; 
What a portion you'll have by and by, 
How many a jewel and pearl. 


You may then marry Fred if you like, 
Or whoever your fancy may lead ; 

Ah! | see now my arguments strike— 
(The last was a strong one indeed.) 

There, like a sweet girl, dry your tears, 
(They do make you look such a fright,) 

And, despite of your sighs and your tears, 
We'll goanda hear Pasta to night. 


THE HINDOO GIRL, 


From Miss Roberts’ ** Oriental Scenes.”’ 
She sits beneath a lonely tree, 
Whose waving boughs shadow a fairy mound, 
Her rich dark locks flow down below the knee, 
Their glossy braids in mournful guise unbound. 


No tear is springing from those sad sweet eyes, 
Mute is the pensive sorrow of her breast, 

it breaks not forth in anguish-breathing sighs, 
Each struggling passi#n now has sunk to rest. 


Yet the meek sufferer cannot Jong sustain, 
Though deeply schooled, her self-denying part, 

Her’s ere the lips that will not smile again, 
Her’s is the calmness of a broken heart. 


No more shall menial hands each silken tress, 
Enwreath with freshly gathered coronals, 
No more shall gems the slender anklets press, 

Ringing in music o’er the marble halls. 


Her graceful form couched on the lonely hill, 
The features cast in beauty’s softest mould, 

Secm like some wonder of the sculptor’s skill, 
Some breathing statue of a nymph of old. 


A gurrah hangs upon the boughs above, 


Brought from the distant river’s sedge crowned brink 


In the fond fancy that her spirit love, 
Will stoop o’er Ganges’ holy wave to drink. 


As the desponding soul can still rejoice, 
When as the twilight air its music weaves. 
She hears, or think she hears, a thrilling voice, 
Sighing amid the peepul’s waving leaves. 
Although the cold and cheerless tomb inurns, 
The ashes from funereal piles conveyed, 
The dead, the loved, lamented one returned, 
Haunting the sacred peepul’s hallowed shade. 


Few are the trees beneath an Indian sun, 
Wooed by the spicy East’s ainbrosial kiss, 

O fform and tint more beautiful—and none 
Gitt with such touching memories as this. 


[From the Forget Me Not for 1829. ] 


REBECCA PARTING WITH JACOB, 
By Miss Emily Taylor. 

My youngest born, my pride, my heart, thou 
must, thou must away; 

Thy brother’s wrathful hand is raised, and here 
thou canst not stay: 

Oh, I have deeply sinned for thee! the chas- 
tisement be mine, 

And I will bear it all, my son, the blessing 
shall be thine. 


What matter though my childless years in 
ief and pain pass on? 

Thou wilt be safe from danger’s hour, my own, 
my darling son! 

And like the fountain sending forth a sweet and 
murmuring sound, 

Thy pleasant voice will come to me, from some 
far distant ground. 


Go, bear thy mother’s blessing back to those 
from whom she came; 

My kinsmen’s hearts will leap with joy, to hear 
Rebecea’s name: 

Say to them, Haran’s shaded well, and flocks 
that near it stray, 

Come to me in my midnight dreams, as fresh 
as yesterday. 

Speed on, and when thy nimble feet have 
brought thee to the place, 

And when thou stand’st, an exiled one, before 
my brother’s face, 

Tell him thou bear’st thy mother’s soul, and 
therefore will not twine 


Around the savage olive tree a strong and no- 
ble vine. 


Ask if, of all my kinsmen’s house, no maiden 
bright thera be, 

Of lofty soul, with heart to seek thy father’s 
God with thee: 


And if there be, oh say to her, ‘‘Rebecca left 
her all, 


The father of the faithful spake, and she obeyed 
his eall.” 


The angel of the covenant protect thee, pre- 
cious child, 

Defend thee from the covered snare, direct 
thee in the wild! 

Oh I shall weep in darkness oft, to think thy 
houseless head 


Must pillow on the ston und, or seek the 


But glory, breaking on the gloom, my grief to 
joy shall turn 

Proud mother of a favoured race, ah! where- 
fore shou'd’st thou mourn: 

Go then, cone Jehovah’s word, the blessing is 

ee; | 

And joy, and pride, and thankfulness, beloved 

son, for me, 


From the Home Missionary Magazine. 

EVENING HYMN, 

Lord of glory; King of power! 

In this silent 

While the shades of darkness rise, 

And the eve is on the skies, 

And the twilight’s glance is set, 

And the starry watch has met; 

Ere each welcome couch is prest, 

Ere we seek our wonted rest; 

By the blessing as the dews, 

Which yon shaded skies diffuse, 

Pour’d with healing influence, 

O’er the fast reluxing sense, 

Bid our feverish passions cease, 

Calm us with thy promised peace; 

And thy guardian presence spread 

Round each undefended head, 

‘Till the fires of morning burn, 

Till the wheel of light return. 

From the phantoms of the night, 

Dreaming horror, pale affright, 

Thoughts which rack the slumbering breast, 

Fears, which haunt the realm of rest, 

And the wounded mind’s remorse, 

And the temper’s secret force; 

Hide us ’neath thy merey’s shade, 

Shield us with thy might display’d. 


» Yet not here reveal’d alone, 


Be thy power to comfort known; 
Wheresoe’er the brow of pain 
Seeks oblivion’s balm in vain, 

Or the form of watchful grief 
Knows not of the night’s relief; 
There thy pity softening pour, 
There the spirit’s calm restore; 
Till each tongue, from ’plaining free,, 
Wakes the hymn of praise to Thee! 
Yet a deeper shroud than now 
Waits to shroud each mortal brow, 
And a gloom, when none can save, 
E’en the midnight of the grave, 
Where our fathers’ relies rest, 

Now no more with wo oppres’t; 

As the parch’d and withering grass, 
Soon our fleeting forms shall pass, 
And our mortal course be o’er, 
And our place behold no more. 
Grant, then, at our being’s close, 
When that long and last repose 
Blends us with our kindred dust, 
Firm on Thee may be our trust, 
And our hopes with dread unmix’d, 
On the Rock of Ages fix’d, 

Till the sun of truth ascending, 
Wakes the morn which knows no ending. 


TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW. 


dressed in gold and _ silver 
right, 

Wrapp’l in a shroud before to-morrow night; 
‘To-day he’s feeding on delicious food, 
To-morrow dead, unable to do good; 

To-day he’s nice, and scorns to feed on crumbs, 
To-morrow he’s himself a dish for worms; 
To-day he’s honoured, and in vast esteem, 
To-morrow not a beggar values him; 

To-day he rises from a velvet bed, 
To-morrow lies in one that’s made of lead; 


To-day his house, tho’ large, he thinks but 
small, 


To-morrow no command, no house at all; 
To-day hus forty servants at his gate, 
‘To-morrow scorn’d, not one of them will wait; 
To-day he’s grand, majestic, all delight, 
Ghastful and pale before to morrow night; 
‘True, as the scripture says, ‘* man’s life’s a 
span, 
The present moment is the life of man. 


MARRIED. 


On Sunday, 10th mstant, by the Rev. Mr. Thomas, Mr. 

JACOB METZ, of Delaware, to Miss ELIZABETH 

LEVELL, of Southwark. 

On Friday, THOMAS COCHRAN, Esq. of this city, to 

seh eldest daughter of Francis Miller, Esq. of New 
ork. 

At Hazlewood, Beaver county, Pa. on the 25th ultimo, 

HENRY DEARBORN BIRD, Esq. of Philadelphia, to 

Miss MARY MOYLAN FOX, daughter of Samuel Fox, 

Exq. of the former place. 

At Cheltenham, England, on Monday, Dec. Ist, 1832, 

Mr. CHARLES BROOKER, of Philadelphia, to Miss 

MARY ANN COOPER, of Reading, Kerkshire, Eng. 

On Thursday evening, 7th inst. by the Rev. 8. B. Wylie, 
D, D, the Rev. J. H. SYMMES, to Miss CATHARINE 
M‘ADAM, all of this city. 

On the 2Ist January last, Mr. JACOB RINK, to Miss 
SARAH ANN MILLER, both of the Northern Liberties. 

On Tuesday evening, |2th iast. by the Rev. Mr. Sears, 
Mr. PHINEHAS CLEVER, to Mrs. FRANCES Y. STE- 
PHENS, daughter of A. W. Rushton, Esq. all of this city 

On Tuesday evening, 12th inst. by the Rev. Charles W 
Nassau. of Montgomery county, Pa. EDWARD ALEX- 


ANDER NASSAU, M. D. to Miss JOSEPHINE KAY 
DRUMMOND, both of this city. 


On Thursday evening, 14th inst. by the Rev. Jos. Hol- 
dich, Mr. EDWIN J. HILL, to Miss SARAH ANN 
DAVIS, all of this city. 

On the lth instant, by Elder Frederick Plummer, Mr. 
JESSE E. BOND, to Miss ELIZABETH K. SUPER, all 
of Delaware county, Pa. 

On the 14th inst. by the same, Mr. WM. BRYAN, of 
Montgomery county, to Miss HANNAH LUKINS, of 
Delaware county, Pa. 

On the evening of the 11th inst. by the Rev. George G. 


Cookman, Mr. LEWIS GREEN, to Miss REBECC 
SMITH, all of this city. _ 


On Tuesday evening, 12th inst. by the Rev. P. Wolle, 


Mr. JOSEPH HIBBERT, formerly of Nottingham, Eng. 
to Mrs. JANE JOHNSON, of this city. : 

At Utopia, Springfield township, on the 8th instant, by 
Elder Frederick Plummer, Mr. JEREMIAH M‘ILVAINE, 
of Ridley township, to Mrs. ANN CROSBY HARLAN, 
daughter of John 8. Wonton, Esq. all of Delaware county, 


Pa. 
On Thursday evening, 14th instant, by the Rev. mer 
Boyd, Mr. ROBERT SCOT, to Miss LETITIA WHITE 
both of this city 

On Thursday evening, by the Rev. Geo. G. Cookman, 
Mr. JOSEPH GOLDY, of Mount Holly, N. J. to Miss 
MARY CRUSHER, of this city. 

On the same evening, by the same, Mr. JAMES J. 
SHAW, to Miss MIRLAN CONROW, of the Northern 
Liberties. 

On the Ist inst. by the Rev. A. C. Thomas, Mr. GEO. 
MARTIN, to Miss ELIZABETH HUNTER, both of 
Southwark. 

On the 10th inst. by the same, Capt. JACOB METTS, 
to Miss ELIZABETH LAVALL, both of Southwark. 

At Bustleton, Philadelphia county, on Tuesday even: 
ing, 12th inst. by the Rev. George Sheets, Mr. SAMUEL 
BRECK, of Rokeby, Delaware, to Miss M. JANE ED. 
W ARDS, of the former place. 

On the 25th December last, by the Rev. Z. Fuller, Mr. 
JOHN JAMES, to Miss MARY ANN LIMEBURNER, 
all of the Northern Liberties. 

On Monday evening, 18th inst by his Hon. John Swift, 
Mayor of this city, DANIEL CORBIT, Esq. of Cantwell’s 
Bridge, Delaware, to Miss ELIZA NAUDAIN, of the 
same state, sister of the Hon. Arnold Naudain. 

On Saturday, 16th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Mayers, Mr. 
HORATIO N. BANKS, to Mrs. CHARLOTTE DE- 
MUND, all of this city. 

On Thursday, 4th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Engles, Mr. JOB 
F. BRAY, to Miss JANE THOMAS, both of Southwark. 

On the 16th instant, by the Rev, Mr. Russell, Mr. WM. 
HARVEY, of Albany, New York, to Miss ANN. ELIZA 
SWEET, of New York City. 

On the [4th instant, by the Rev. John Chambers, Mr. 
MICHAEL KINSLEY, to Miss MARY GOULDY, both 
of this city. 

On the 14th instant, by the Rev. John Chambers, Mr. 
JGHN M‘MEEKIN, to Miss TISHABEL WITEEL, all 
of this city. : 

On the a inst. by the Rev. Jos. Holdich, Mr. WM. C. 
POULSON, to Miss MARTHA BIDDLE, both of this 
cily. 

On the 17th inst. by the Rev. George G. Cookman, Mr. 
AMOS N. BAILEY, of Middletown, (Conn.) to Miss 
SARAH LOUISA FARR, of this city. 

At the same time, by the same, Mr. GEORGE W. 
SCATTERGOOD, to Miss AMANDA TALMAGE, all of 
this city. 


On Sunday, 17th inst. by the Rev. Zelotes Fuller, Mr. 
TOBDAS FRIES, to Miss HANNAH A. PENNEL, all of 
the Northern Liberties. 

On Sunday, 17th inst by the Rev. Thomas Porter, Mr. 
WM. WALKER, to Miss MARY DARBY. 

On Tuesday evening, 19th instant, by the Rev. C. P. 
Kranth, CHARLES G. VON TAGEN, of Easton, Pa. to 
ANNA C. daughter of Conrad Ripperger, Esq. of this city. 

On the 17th January, 1832, by Doctor Brantly, Captain 
JAMES HARRISON, to Miss ANGELINA SHEER. 


DIED. 


On Wednesday morning, in the 50th year of her age, 
CATHERINE IRWIN, relict of the Thomas 

rwin. 

On Tuesday afternoon, 12th inst. Mrs. ELIZABETH 
SNYDER, consort of General Thomas Snyder, in the 53d 
year of her aye, much lamented by all who knew her.— 
She was an aifectionate wife, a kind and tender mother, 
and a sincere friend to the poor, She departed this life, 
after a long and painful illness, which she bore with chris- 
tian fortitude and resignation, in the full assuranceofa 
glorious hereafter. 

On Tuesday morning, of consumption, EDWARD 
HALL, in the 25th year of his age. 

On Wednesday evening, Mr. SAMUEL THOMPSON, 
of this city, aged 45 years. 

On Wednesday mornivg, Mr. JOLIN PATTON, in the 
3ist year of his age. 

At Mount Carbon, on the 6th inst. SAMUEL, son of 
Richard Bishop, aged 16 months. This is the second son 
of Mr. Bishop's, that has fallen a prey to the measles, 
within the last ten days. 

On the 13thinst. ANN, widow of the ‘ate Israel Maule, 
in the 49th year of her age. 

On Friday evening, 15th inst. Miss ANN BALDWIN, 
daughter of Capt. Stephen Baldwin. 

On the 5th inst. Mrs. ELIZA BELGER, wife of James 
D. Belger, after a long illness which she bore wita exem- 
plary resignation, and departed rejoicing in hope. 

On Saturday morning, Mr. JAMES J. HOLLAND, 
Pilot, in the 64th year of his age. 

On Saturday morning, Mias ANN ALLEN aged 15 years 
and 1] months, wee 

Or Friday afternoon, 15th inst. after a ligering illness 
ELEANOR, wife of Mr. David Samuel, of New York 

On Friday morning, 15th inst. ater a severe illness, 
JOUN, son of Lawrence and Maria Coxe, in the 7th year 
of his age. 

On Tuesday, 5ch inst. at her country residence, in Anne 
Arundel county, Md. Mrs SARAH GAITHER, widow of 
Zachariali Gaither, deceased, aged 70 years. 

On the 15th inst. DANIEL CULNAN, aged 46 years. 
At New Orleans, on the 27th ult. after a short illness, 
Mr. EDWARD SNYDER, in the 27th year of his age, son 
ot Joseph Snyder, Esq. of Philade!phia. 

At Louisville, Ky. in February last, NATHANIEL 
ESTLIN, formerly of Philadeiphia. 

At his residence, in Genesee, Livingston county, N. Y. 
on the 6th inst. Gen. WM. WADSWORTH. Gen. W. 
was one of the pioneers, by whose industry and enter- 
prise, Western New York has been converted from a 
“ waving forest” into citics, villages, grottos and gardens, 
It will be recollected that Gen. Wadsworth, whose divi- 
sion was called into service to protect the frontier, volun- 
teered to cross the Niagara ascended the heights of Queens- 
town, incompany with the Spartan Van Rensselear. and 
gallantly participated in the dangers aud honours of that 
sanguinary conflict. 

On Sunday afternoon, JOHN STROUP MITMAN, in 
the 22d year of his age. 

On the morning of the 17th inst. MARGARET ROBIN- 
SON, in the 67th year of her age. 

On Sabbath morning, J7th inst. SARAH M. JEWELL, 
aged 8 years, youngest daughter of Leonard Jewell. 

Gn Wednesday evening, 6th inst CHARLES WOL- 
BERT COX, aged 7 months, infaut son of A. F.Uox, 
Printer. 

At London, 25th January, produced by a severe cold, 
CHARLES DIBDIN, Esq. for many years author and 


manager at several London Theatres. 
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